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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE Sword of the Spirit recently unsheathed in London, 

} at the call of Cardinal Hinsley, by leaders of the 

different Confessions standing side by side in the cause 
of international order and Christian freedom, is a sign of 
the times and is full of hope—i# hoc Signo vinces. But it 
must be wielded not in Britain only, nor in Europe only, 
but in every land. Indeed a resolution was passed at the 
Stoll Theatre meetings urging the Government of the British 
Commonwealth and allied and associated Governments to 
adopt the ten points of the now famous letter which appeared 
on December 21st, 1940, over the names of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minister, and the Moderator of the Free Church Federal 
Council. 

There is every reason why these “ signposts pointing to a 
road which ought to be followed” should be set up as the 
charter not only of international order but also of missionary 
development. Indeed, they apply as much to India, Africa, 
and China as to the Anglo-Saxon world or any European 
community. 

We venture to summarize them in order that we may 
consider them in the light of the world-wide Church in its 
relation with the civil power. We have only to put in the 
name India, Japan, China, Russia, or Africa where there is a 
reference to “the nations” in order to appreciate their 
relevance to the Church’s mission. 

The ten points are as follows :— 


1. The assurance to all nations of their right to life and 
independence. 

2. The deliverance of all nations from the slavery 
imposed by the tyranny of force. 

3. The enforcement of law between nations. 

4. The satisfaction of the real needs and just demands 
of nations, populations, and minorities. 

5. The submission of human statutes to the laws of 
God. 

6. The abolition of extreme inequalities of wealth. 
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The opportunities for suitable education for all. 

The safeguarding of the family. 

The restoration of a sense of vocation. 

The recognition that the resources of the earth are 
God’s, and should be fairly shared among His 
children. 


OS st 


_ 


Sir Philip Mitchell, who contributes the first article of the 
present number, openly acknowledges that “the civilized 
society, the moral and spiritual values, the liberty, justice, 
and security for which the Empire is fighting again to-day 
are products of a full and wholehearted co-operation in the 
past between Church and State, and we know of no other 
means of producing those ends.” 

He believes, in fact, that our civilization is founded on the 
Christian Faith, and that if it is to be shared with Africa it 
can only be through the full collaboration of missions and 
governments. The idea that native welfare can be rightly 
left wholly in the hands of a State, however benevolent, he 
rejects ; in fact it is in his view the desire to promote the 
true welfare of native races and the consequent need of 
training natives to take their own responsibility which form 
the common ground of imperial policy and missionary 
ambition. 

May we go a step further and define this common aim 
in terms of the charter of peace ? If its ten points were agreed 
between missions and governments as the basis of co-opera- 
tion, such agreement would help to overcome some of the 
difficulties which Sir Philip Mitchell discusses with such 
insight and sympathy. 

There is, for example, the difficulty created for governments 
by the presence of missions of other nationalities with different 
and sometimes antagonistic ideas of colonial government 
from those of the governing power. Such missions might 
be permitted in foreign territories on condition that they sub- 
scribed to and endeavoured to abide by the charter of peace. 

Again, governments find it very hard to co-operate with 
missions if missions cannot agree among themselves. The 
ten points of the peace charter are already proving to be the 
basis of a new co-operation between Christian Confessions. 

If co-operation is possible in laying the foundations of a 
new international order, is it too much to hope that this co- 
operation be extended to the agreed planning of missionary 
development on the basis of thejcharter of peace ? 
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All this, it may be objected, is very vague. What does it 
mean in practice ? 


1. From the point of view of government the ten points 
do not go far beyond the declared policy of the 
British Colonial Office. If they were adopted as 
the foundation of colonial policy they would make 
clear beyond all doubt that the ambitions of 
jingoism were dead and buried, and thereby re- 
assure our cousins of the United States, with whom 
we look forward to working in close understanding 
after the war. 

2. The comity between Roman Catholics and other 
Confessions shown in the meetings at the Stoll 
Theatre was between people who were already 
united by their British citizenship. The exclusive 
claims of the Roman Church and her international 
organization have made difficulties in the mission 
field which will not be easily overcome. A first 
step towards better things might be taken if all 
the missions working in any given British colony 
or dependency could agree in regarding the ten 
points as fundamental to their work. 

3. We can obviously never be content with co-operation 
between missions. Prayer and work for reunion 
is by far the most urgent task before Christendom, 
and every endeavour must be made to bring to 
fruition practical schemes like that in South India. 

4. Thete is no doubt that the British Government 
greatly appreciate what missions have done, and 
are prepared to enter generously into a partnership 
with the churches to promote the true welfare of 
the races committed to its trust; but this partner- 
ship can only be developed if the Church’s con- 
tribution is vital and of the right quality. “ The 
highest honour of the Church,” wrote F. D. 
Maurice, “‘ is to be the life-giving energy to every- 
body in the midst of whom she dwells.” Govern- 
ment will provide the background of law, equip- 
ment, and opportunity, and will rejoice if the Church 
will send live people to seize the opportunities, 
people not only good at their job but alive with 
the Spirit of Christ. To this end we must pray 
constantly for religious revival in our home land. 
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GOVERNMENTS AND 
MISSIONS 
IN EAST AFRICA 


By SIR PHILIP MITCHELL* 


N April of 1940 the British Government announced a new 
policy of Colonial Development and the intention to 
provide large sums of money to give effect to it. Events 

since then have made it necessary to postpone the beginnings 
of that policy, which must wait until the new slave-traders 
have been destroyed and the twentieth-century slave-trade has 
been suppressed in Europe. 

But that delay, and the grim struggle in which we are 
engaged, may well be useful for the new policy, since we have 
both the opportunity and, I hope, the determination to 
examine our plans in a rational and realistic manner; and in 
particular to clear our thoughts on the central question of 
what we mean by Colonial Development. 

For this a definition must be attempted, however difficult 
and controversial the question may be; here is my attempt. 
In the new world for which we hope after the war, “‘ Colonial 
Development” must mean the process of promoting the 
welfare of the people of each dependency irrespective of race, 
colour, class, or occupation, and we have got to be honest and 
coutageous in our interpretation of “ welfare.” In Hast 
Africa at any rate the three principal obstacles to the general 
welfare are ignorance, poverty, and racial intolerance. When 
millions of men and women live in terror of sorcery and 
without the most elementary knowledge or understanding of 
their environment, there is no welfare; when millions of 
men, women, and children live in hovels and have neither 
enough nor wholesome food, nor shelter, nor the means of 
living much better than the apes, there is no welfare; when 
the laws vary for men and women according to their race or 
colour, there is no welfare. So we can say that for us at any 
tate, at this stage of our affairs, Colonial Development means 


* Sir Philip Mitchell, K.C.M.G., is Political Adviser to Sir Archibald 
Wavell and was lately Governor of Uganda. 
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a striving towards the general welfare by attacking ignorance, 
poverty, and intolerance. 

In that task we shall want the help of all men of good will 
and wide knowledge and sympathies, among them the mem- 
bers of the missionary societies. But we must face the facts, 
and some of them are awkward. The most awkward of 
these facts are the differences between the societies, the 
divisions within the ranks of those who profess and call 
themselves Christians. These divisions are certainly less 
hitter than they were ; we can hardly to-day imagine a war of 
Catholics and Protestants, or an episode in my own experience 
which occurred some sixteen years ago when a priest of one 
denomination mounted the steps of a church of another in 
which a service was being held and through the open door 
denounced in intemperate language the officiating clergyman 
and all his works. But the divisions are still there, and still 
deep ; and co-operation between societies of different denomi- 
nations is often not possible. If that is not possible, obviously 
the societies collectively cannot co-operate fully with a third 
party, such as the Government. 

Then again, the attack on ignorance must be through 
education and, however that may be defined, in the present 
state of the world it has got to be to some extent national 
and to make use of a European language—normally, of course, 
the language of the country whose flag flies over the depen- 
dency. But missions are of many nationalities, and recent 
experience has shown that not all are able to keep their fingers 
out of the things that are Czsar’s. Now it may be true that 
Cesar ought to be overthrown, but he can hardly be expected 
to co-operate cordially with people who are willing to help 
others to overthrow him. So, in the unhappy state into 
which the world has now fallen, there are reservations of 
nationality in this co-operation between government and 
missions which cannot be avoided. 

But when account has been taken of all this there remains a 
wide field for co-operation—in education, in public health, 
indeed in all those activities which are generally called “ social 
services ”’—in fact, in the effort to promote the welfare of all 
the people of a dependency. If co-operation of this kind is 
to be developed to the full, it must be in terms of the future 
and not of the past. It is development we are talking about, 
and to co-operate in that we must try to make for ourselves 
some picture of the sort of future conditions towards which 
out development is to move, 
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Now both governments and missions in the African 
dependencies are in their present form temporary expedients, 
with their own disappearance as their major task. It is 
settled Imperial policy that the main object of colonial 
governments is to bring about conditions in which self- 
government within the British Commonwealth becomes 
practicable; it is implicit in the nature of a mission that it 
must fail or achieve its object, and success involves the 
growth of an autonomous church in a country in the place 
of the mission from abroad from which it has grown. When, 
therefore, these temporaty agencies in Church or State plan 
to co-operate in development, they must try to get a vision 
of the society and government which are likely to come into 
existence and to fit their plan to that. You cannot plan very 
far ahead without losing touch with reality and drifting about 
on the shifting sands of theory and conjecture ; so you must 
keep yout planning related to things to be which seem to be 
a reasonable development from things that are. 

This means that account must be taken of such things as 
the growing authority of the Government of the dependency 
in relation to the British Government at home. The process 
may be very slow but it is sure, since it derives from basic 
Imperial policy and from the nature and outlook of our 
people. Its main relevance to our problem is that there must 
be an increasing reliance for support on public opinion in the 
dependency, rather than on authority in the United Kingdom. 
Moreover, people who by origin may rightly be described as 
immigrants will in large measure cease to be correctly described 
in that way as the years and even the generations pass; and the 
conception that the particular section of the population 
which got there first is entitled to an indefinitely continued 
preferential position relative to other sections of the popula- 
tion is ill-founded. That is to say that a state of society 
must be contemplated in which these differences and dis- 
tinctions of the pioneering period will have disappeared. 
This is not to say, of course, that anyone need worry his head 
to-day as to whether or when there will be complete equality 
and even racial fusion, for such things are idle speculation. 
But it may be said with certainty that Europeans, Asians, and 
Africans who are permanent elements of the population of 
East Africa will, as the years pass, become increasingly con- 
scious that they are East Africans and that their interests are 
interlocked and complementary. It is true, no doubt, that 
those who are prevented from doing something which they 
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want to do—e.g., buying land in the Highlands—by restric- 
tions which they believe to have been imposed upon them by 
another section of the population, will continue as long as the 
restrictions exist to voice their grievance; but it is also 
probable that the substance of the grievance will grow 
continuously less as time passes. 

These rather general observations seem to lead to the 
conclusion that in some respects there must be a change of 
outlook on both sides if government and missions are to 
co-operate fully for African development. Hitherto co- 
operation has taken the form, in most cases, of assistance by 
government in the form of grants of money, for buildings or 
current expenditure, generally for schools but also for hospitals, 
maternity centres, agricultural training, and a few other things. 
The institutions receiving help have remained completely the 
property of the missions, and there was often apparent a 
pronounced determination that it should always be so; and 
a great part of the money for them came from supporters of 
the missions in Great Britain and elsewhere outside Africa. 

But for several reasons governments cannot accept that 
position for the future ; in the first place, public funds cannot 
properly be used to build or develop private property, pro- 
perty which in theory at least could be disposed of by its 
owners for purposes other than those for which the govern- 
ment had made grants. ‘This is a difficulty which cannot be 
overcome simply by asserting that missions would never do 
such a thing. Then there is no escaping the fact that contri- 
butions to mission funds from abroad will probably diminish, 
and that even if they remained at their present level they 
would not suffice for the vast needs of the days to come. 
And there is a mote serious difficulty: if it is agreed that 
mission and government institutions and activities ought to 
be complementary and not either competitive or, anyhow, 
duplicate, it follows that in each area and for each purpose 
thete should normally be only one institution. Unfortunately, 
some sacrifice of this important principle is unavoidable on 
account of denominational difficulties, but as a general rule 
it must be accepted. But no government could accept a 
position in which the only school, college, or hospital available 
for a part—or the whole—of its population was the unre- 
stricted private property of a missionary society, or lacked 
essential buildings and equipment, or the financial security 
which such institutions need. A government must therefore 
either duplicate the facility from public funds or come to 
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terms with the mission for a genuine co-operation, which 
must involve some diminution of the property rights of the 
mission, and of the dependence of the service to be rendered 
upon benefactions from abroad. 

An illustration is the agreement recently reached in Uganda 
for the development of secondary schools, an agreement 
which may well be extended in other directions. By this 
agreement selected mission-owned schools are to be placed 
under Boards of Governors nominated partly by the Bishop 
or other Head of the Mission and partly by the Governor ; 
the nominees of the former are to be in the majority, and 
there is provision to prevent the nomination of unacceptable 
persons. The property of the school will vest in trustees 
(normally the Board of Governors), and the general manage- 
ment of the school—subject to the law, of course, and any 
special conditions that may apply—will be the responsibility 
of the Board. Revenue will be derived from fees, grants from 
local authorities, mission contributions, bequests, or gifts ; 
and the balance of what is needed will be guaranteed and made 
up by the Government. There are arrangements for co- 
operation in selection of staff and for the maintenance of 
staff conditions of service at a level which will secure its 
quality and provide adequately for superannuation. 

It is the avowed intention of this arrangement that the 
schools should by co-operation of missions and governments 
evolve into autonomous foundations, with a strong attach- 
ment to the society from which they have sprung and to a 
great extent under Church influence, but that they should no 
longer be the private property of the mission, nor become 
state-owned institutions. Something like this in principle 
has been the story of the school and college foundations in 
our native land, and the general idea conforms to the concep- 
tion of the gradual substitution of local, autonomous institu- 
tions for the external agency—be it government or mission— 
which is necessary in the nursery days of all dependencies. 

It is not difficult to see how this general idea could be 
extended in other directions, and since it must unhappily be 
accepted that financial support for missionary societies from 
Great Britain is likely to diminish greatly because of the war 
and the heavy taxation necessary to pay for it, it is certain 
that the problems arising from the financial aspects of mission 
work will have to be faced in most dependencies. The 
growing responsibilities of governments and the increasing 
realization of them, and the ever-growing needs of the African 
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peoples are in themselves sufficient to compel us to recognize 
that a change of method—or perhaps I may say a change +o 
method—is necessary. 

There is, it is true, another method beside that just des- 
cribed, and it has many adherents. These say that the day 
of the mission is over; for better or for worse the mission 
has been fulfilled. Some claim success, others admit 
failure. But all of this way of thinking agree that the time 
is come to take educational and medical work and things of 
that kind into the hands of governments. There is often 
some reservation in respect of the more arduous and un- 
pleasant tasks, such as the management of leper settlements ; 
but the general proposition is as I have stated it. 

Particularly in matters of education and medicine the fact 
has got to be faced that much modern opinion is strongly in 
favour of state services. It is indeed widely assumed that 
among the first duties of governments is the duty to establish 
these services directly under the state. It remains to be seen 
if we shall conclude from the present deplorable state of the 
world that it is not quite as certain as is now generally believed 
that only governments can—or anyhow should—be respon- 
sible for education and public health; for the present we 
must accept the fact. 

That being so, it is obvious that something more than 
history, sentiment, or mere assertion must support the view 
that missions have a valuable—or an indispensable—part to 
play in co-operation with governments for Colonial Develop- 
ment; and clearly an attempt must be made to state what it 
is. But first it may be useful to consider what it is not; for 
example, we are, I hope, not going to rely for support on the 
argument that missionaries cost less than officials; nor shall 
we say that they have a vested interest which cannot be disre- 
garded, for no one can have a valid vested interest in the future 
welfare of other people. We shall not invoke the achievements 
of the past, for it does not in the least follow from what was 
achieved by Dr. Laws or Bishop Willis that other men will 
be able to meet the needs of other times and circumstances. 

What then is the case? Surely, first and foremost, that 
ours is a Christian civilization and that we know and can pass 

-on to others nothing else. Now it is true, as we have seen, 
that we have unhappy differences among ourselves on de- 
nominational questions; it is also true that there are wide 
differences of opinion as to the place of institutional religion 
—clericalism if you like it better—in modern civilization ; 
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but there can be no possible question about the origins, 
evolution, and foundations of what to-day we call civilization. 
This civilization is a joint product of Church and State, and 
if it is our mission to carry it to the peoples of the dependencies 
we surely have no right to try to do so without adopting the 
same full co-operation as has existed from very early times in 
our own country, and which indeed exists to-day to a very 
much greater extent than is sometimes realized. It is true 
that much of what the Church has to teach in Africa has 
become part of the life of the people of Great Britain, even if 
in Great Britain some of the teaching may have to be done 
again; and that may to some extent obscure the issue for us 
to-day. We are naturally inclined to neglect the historical 
approach to problems of this kind, and to look at Africa as if 
its problems were those of the twentieth century in Britain ; 
to forget, indeed, that in Great Britain we have built a house, 
even if it is far from perfect, while in most of Africa we have 
hitherto done little more than to start clearing the site; in 
the most advanced dependencies we can perhaps claim that 
we have begun to lay out the ground plan. 

The case, then, for co-operation between governments and 
missionary societies is this basic one—that the civilized 
society, the moral and spiritual values, the liberty, justice, and 
security for which the Empire is fighting again to-day are 
products of a full and wholehearted co-operation in the past 
between Church and State, and that we know no other means 
of producing these ends. We have, therefore, a duty to 
the African peoples committed to our charge—to bring to the 
problem of their development the same methods and forces 
as have produced our own, unless, indeed, we are to write off 
the whole of our own civilization as a ghastly failure. 

In the years immediately following the scramble for Africa, 
although both Church and State were active about their 
affairs, there was little conscious collaboration between them. 
I, at least, believe that there are serious defects and even 
dangers perceptible to-day which derive from that lack of 
regularized collaboration. Not only do I believe that, but I 
am certain that we cannot set about the great and complex 
problems which will face us as soon as peace is restored unless 
we realize the twofold nature of the means we must use, and 
reconstitute the close organic collaboration out of which has 
grown the spiritual strength of the people who in Great 
Britain to-day, as never before, ate daily answering the 
question “ What is civilization ?” by living it. 
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CHINA REDISCOVERS 
HER WEST 


By D. N. SARGENT* 


BOVE the Yangtze gorges lies the inner citadel of 
China, the Province of Szechwan. Surrounded 
on all sides by high mountains, it can smile con- 

temptuously at invaders. With its plains and hills well- 
watered by four great tributaries of the Yangtze, it fears no 
blockade. To it have the eyes of rulers of China turned in 
days of distress. From it in days of peace have come men 
who have helped to mould the culture of the Chinese 
Empire. 

When (about the year 200 a.D.) the great Han dynasty 
fell before the arch-traitor, Tsao T'sao, it was in Szechwan 
that Liu Bi found a base from which to carry on his struggle 
on behalf of the Imperial house. It was in the mountains 
‘to the north leading up into Shensi and in those to the south- 
west on the way to Burma that China’s greatest strategist, 
(Chu Kuo-liang, performed his amazing feats of military 
‘skill. The isolation of the province was its strength. 

_ But despite their isolation, the Szechwanese have never 
‘been anything but a part of China, and to each of the great 
\dynasties they have made outstanding contributions. Among 
the poets of China none stand higher than the two great 
poets of the T’ang dynasty, Li Bai and Tu Fu, men whose 
names are inseparably linked with Szechwan. Tt was about 
‘this time that Nestorian Christianity began to thrive in the 
province and monasteries were established both in Chengtu 
and by Mount Omei. 

_ With the fall of each dynasty, however, Szechwan has 
‘resumed its isolation from the rest of the country. There 
‘is a saying that when troubles come to China they begin in 
Szechwan, and when they leave China they leave Szechwan 
jlast. Certainly this was true when the Manchus drove out 
jthe last of the Ming emperors. A brigand chief, named 
\s The Rev. D. N. Sargent is a missionary in the diocese of Western 
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Chang Hsien-chong, seized control of the province, and 
feeling called of God to exterminate the people, he set about 
his task in a most businesslike fashion. Within a short 
space of time the province was almost depopulated and wild 
animals roamed where once had been cultivated fields. 

It was not possible for so fertile a part of the earth’s surface, 
however, to remain long with a small population. The 
Manchus, through a series of edicts, sought to repopulate 
it. Sometimes it was done through the transportation of 
convicts, sometimes by forced immigration. From all 
parts of China they came, so that to-day it is possible to find 
whole groups of people who speak one of the dialects found 
near the coast rather than the western Mandarin language 
common to the rest of the people. The majority of the 
Szechwanese can still claim some other province as their 
home province, even though their families have lived in the 
west for several generations now. 

With the fall of the Manchus and the establishment of the 
republic, history in a modified form repeated itself; and 
although no single leader arose with the sense of a divine 
commission of extermination, yet brigand chiefs and war 
lords laid waste large sections of the province. The Szech- 
wanese people had played a leading part in events which led 
to the final revolt against the Manchu rulers, but they were 
powerless to establish a really settled government in its place. 
War lords, with their private armies, arose on all sides, and 
between 1911 and 1934 well over a hundred civil wars were 
fought in different parts of the Province. 

By 1934 one of these war lords, Liu Hsiang, had made 
himself supreme and was officially recognized by the central 
government as Governor of Szechwan. His allegiance, 
however, was largely nominal, and only when he was in 
need of financial assistance from Nanking was he prepared to 
submit to guidance or control from the central government. 
Nor, on the other hand, could he himself be certain of the 
continued support of his subordinates. 

Such was the position when, in 1935, General Chiang 
Kai-shek paid his first visit to the province. . The day before 
he was due to arrive in Chengtu, the provincial capital, the 
streets were placarded with notices ‘‘ Szechwan for the Szech- 
wanese ’’ and the war lords were holding a secret meeting 
in Hanchow to decide how they might outwit him and keep 
control of the province. As he landed in his plane the follow- 
ing day, he was welcomed at the air-field by the governor 
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and, according to a widely circulated story, the Generalissimo 
opened the conversation with the remark, “I trust you had 
a good meeting in Hanchow.” 

The Generalissimo’s visit was made for a twofold purpose 
—to unite Szechwan more firmly to the rest of China and to 
prepare there a base for resistance against the Japanese when 
they should invade China. This was no easy task, and 

General Chiang has had to move slowly and cautiously. 
Even to-day with his capital, Chungking, in the heart of the 
province, he cannot quite control some of the leading elements 
in the political world there. This is seen most glaringly 
in the cornering of the rice market by a group of capitalists, 
thus forcing up the cost of living to nine or ten times its 
normal level. 

_ Nevertheless Szechwan is now very definitely and firmly 
linked with the rest of China. Indeed, it has become the 
ey centre of China—the base from which the war with 
Japan is carried on; the centre where plans for the work of 
reconstruction are being thought out and put into practice. 
‘The two great catch-words in China to-day are resistance 
‘and reconstruction. Slogans, which cover all walls and, 
.on New Year’s Day, all doorposts, commonly appear in 
\pairs, such as “ Win the war against the invader.” “‘ Com- 
yplete the work of rebuilding the country.” 

_ This is not the place to discuss the probable course of 
ithe Sino-Japanese war, though it may be said in passing 
‘that there can be no doubt as to China’s ultimate victory. 
‘Tt is essential, however, that the Christian Church should 
tknow and understand what is happening in the west, in 
‘Free China. The Japanese invasion has driven into Szech- 
.wan and other western provinces the great majority of China’s 
‘leaders—political, economic, educational, and medical. Their 
‘coming has revolutionized the whole life of the west. It 
lis not merely that Szechwan was somewhat backward when 
scompared with the provinces nearer the coast, though that 
‘is true, and the coming of these experts would have made 
“tremendous changes in all aspects of life; but, further, new 
vexperiments are being tried, which it is hoped later to extend 
throughout the country. 

It is only natural that some of these experiments and plans 
jshould be of more interest to the Church than others, and 
‘it may be useful, therefore, to glance at some of them under 
ithe headings of (a) those without any obvious direct Christian 
bearing, (b) those in which individual Christians, as such, 
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have a special contribution to make, and (c) those which 
involve church organizations directly. 

Within the first group fall many schemes for developing 
the wealth of the country and improving the means of com- 
munication. The west is believed to contain immense 
mineral resources and much is now being done to develop 
these. At present Szechwan contains no railway, but one 
has long been planned from Chungking to Chengtu ; and in 
the last two years the necessary cuttings have been dug and 
the piers of the bridges built over all but the final section. 
New roads have been constructed and the surfaces of all 
old ones improved. All these things have obvious military 
significance, but they also have immense permanent value. 
Whenever there has been famine in Szechwan, it has always 
been local and has affected parts of the province only. Better 
means of communication should remove for ever the fear 
of famine. 

Among the dangers that face the Government in its work 
of reconstruction, two stand out prominently—one old and 
onenew. ‘The former is the corruption that is all too common 
in local government. The latter comes from the evils which, 
as we know to our cost in the west, are apt to follow the 
introduction of the machine. Here is a challenge to individual 
Christians, to men who have the technical knowledge 
to deal with the questions involved and can bring to 
the problems the standard and spirit of Christ. It is truly 
encouraging to find that there are Christian men who are 
answering this challenge and that in many instances they 
are trusted and respected by the Government. The experi- 
ments in the reform of local government have at their head 
a Christian man, whilst many on the staff of the industrial 
co-operatives are also followers of Christ. 

It is when we come, however, to educational and medical 
work that we find government plans and the missionary 
work of the Church affecting each other most strongly. In 
the matter of education it has been the policy of the Chung- 
king Government to allow nothing to hinder the work of 
the schools and universities, if it could possibly be avoided. 
Students have been encouraged to study rather than enlist. 
Grants have been made to students from occupied China 
so that they might continue their education. Large subsidies 
have been granted both to institutions from down-river and 
to those which have always been in Szechwan. Indeed, 
more money is now being spent by the Government on 
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education than at any previous time in the history of China. 
The future of China depends on those at present studying 
in the senior middle schools and the universities. 

In this work of education there appears to be a growing 
appreciation in government circles of the part played by 
Christian schools. Provided they are up to standard they 
may receive subsidies from the Government in a similar 
way to other schools. Such grants involve no new re- 
strictions beyond those already enforced when a school 
registers—notably, so far as religion is concerned, that all 
religious teaching and religious services should be strictly 


voluntary. It has been suggested that even this restriction 


no longer applies to Christian schools, but there has been 
no official pronouncement on the subject. 

The Government policy with regard to medical work is 
similar to that which we have just seen in education—co- 
operation with the missionary forces of the Church in 
maintaining the widest and best service possible. Great 
stress is being placed by the Government on public health 
work, and it was owing to their efforts in this direction that 
a bad outbreak of cholera was prevented in the summer of 
1939. Many of those in Government medical service are 
Christian men, and there seems to be little doubt that our 
Christian hospitals and public health centres can make a 
very vital contribution within the Government scheme. It 
is not without interest that a Government spokesman 


| tecently urged our hospitals to be more definitely Christian 


in their work—a remark which was not meant to be in any 
sense sarcastic. 

From this brief survey of some of the historical and political 
elements in the situation in which the Church finds itself in 
Szechwan, let us turn to consider the state of the Church 
itself. Before the Japanese invasion drove the floods of 
refugees into the province its population was probably about 
fifty-three million. Of this number some eighty thousand 
might be reckoned as adherents of the various non-Roman 


‘ denominations. ‘The Church had had a somewhat checkered 


career, but that is hardly surprising in view of the unsettled 


state of the province. Times of rapid growth in certain 


districts were often rudely interrupted by warring armies ; 


and though evangelistic work continued regardless of which 


war lord had charge of the particular area, civil war does 
not produce an atmosphere that is exactly helpful to the 
Christian preacher. 

B 
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Thus at the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war we find a 
Church in Szechwan established, but weak—weak when 
compated with the Church in other parts of China and 
weak in numbers when compared with the size of the popula- 
tion. It was a Church furthermore that had yet to win 
the respect of its non-Christian neighbours. It is true that 
some of its institutions, its hospitals, and university, for 
example, were admired and honoured, but the Christian 
message was ignored by most and scoffed at by some. Among 
the students that latter attitude was particularly common, 
and many a student who attended the Sunday evening service 
at the West China Union University was tauntingly reminded 
of it during the following week. 

To these students, as they studied the achievements of 
western civilization, it seemed that science was the one great 
hope of China and of all mankind, whilst all religion could 
be thrown on the rubbish heap as superstition. Some of 
their school text-books roundly declared that science had 
destroyed the idea of God. Even the teachings of Confucius 
were often discredited, whilst Christianity could easily be 
represented as the spearhead of imperialism. 

During the last three years a remarkable change has taken 
place, so that to-day among these same students there is a 
deep desire to study the message of Christianity. It would 
be easy to overdraw the picture and leave the impression 
that a mass movement is taking place. That would be very 
far from the truth, but nevertheless the attitude of the student 
body as a whole has changed, with the result that Bible classes 
have multiplied rapidly and the Sunday service at the Uni- 
versity is packed. 

A number of reasons can be put forward to explain this 
change in attitude. In the first place, the war itself has 
produced a profound change in student thinking. Japan 
had imbibed all that western science could give, and here 
was that same science being used for the destruction of man- 
kind and not for his salvation. The controlling power in 
life, the force that makes for human progress and prosperity, 
must be sought elsewhere. This thought by itself was not 
sufficient, of course, to produce any deep interest in 
Christianity. But other forces have been at work too. 

Among the leaders—political, educational, and medical 
—who have moved up into Szechwan to carry on the twin 
tasks of resistance and reconstruction, are many Christians— 
men and women whose names are known and _ respected 
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by all. Their witness to Christ cannot be lightly set on one 
side. Nor is it the famous man alone whose witness for 
Christ has created a profound impression in these days of 
national distress. Equally effective has been the testimony 
of the simple and humble Christian who has triumphed 
with joy over the loss of all things. 

These individual testimonies have been re-enforced a 
hundredfold by the corporate witness of the Church in its 
wotk of relief for the suffering. Much has been written 
already on the subject, giving in detail the great part played 
by the Church in organizing safety zones and refugee camps 
in the fighting area and assisting the wounded on their way 
to the base hospitals. Refugees coming to Szechwan from 
down-river have brought with them stories of what the 
Church has been doing there, tales often made deeply personal 
with the details of how the individual himself has been helped. 

But the evidence is not all hearsay. In Szechwan, too, 
the student sees the care of the Church for man with all his 
many needs. And indeed the students have gone beyond 
the stage of simply listening to such stories and have begun 
to imitate them. In the summer of 1939 the Christian 
students from the Five Universities which now occupy the 
buildings of the West China Union University determined 
to spend their holiday helping their fellow-countrymen. 
Their original plan was to assist the wounded soldiers, but 
owing to difficulties of transport they were not able to get 
anywhere neat the front-line. However, that did not mean 
the complete failure of their schemes. There are plenty of 
other needy people besides wounded soldiers. Stopping 
off at various towns along the main road in parties of about 
twenty each, the students sought to visit and help the country 
people. The medical students took with them simple 
remedies; the students of education taught the people to 
read; and all explained the position of the war and told of 
the love of God revealed in Jesus Christ. So successful 
and helpful—as much to the students themselves as to the 
people they visited, perhaps—was this experiment that it 
was repeated the following summer, although on this occasion 
the students went not to their own people but to the tribes- 
people who live in the mountains in the west of the Province. 

Such work and witness by the students has a special value 
in helping to bridge the gulf that exists between them and 
the ordinary country people. This gulf exists not only in 
the ordinary life of the country but equally in the life of the 
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Church. It is sadly true that many educated Christians feel 
little concern for the seventy-five per cent. of the population 
who live in the country, whilst, on the other hand, the 
ordinary country Christian knows little of the triumphs of 
the Church outside his own little district. 

The influences mentioned above as affecting the educated 
classes have hardly penetrated into the peasant thinking as 
yet. This is not very surprising in view of the fact that 
until recently many of these peasants could not tell you which 
country they belonged to and knew of no higher ruler than 
the governor of the province. The Japanese bombers have 
destroyed much of this isolation, both directly as they fly 
over the heads of the people and indirectly as they force the 
schools to move for safety from the large towns to disused 
temples scattered about the countryside. 

In a few places strong groups of Christians will be found 
among the peasants of Szechwan, but in the main the country 
districts are virgin soil from the missionary standpoint. The 
problem of reaching these hundreds of thousands of farmers 
is by no means an easy one to solve, as the Szechwanese do 
not live together in villages. Generally speaking, they live 
in their own farmhouses scattered throughout the country- 
side and use the villages simply for marketing purposes. 
The result is that the evangelist is left with the alternatives 
of trying to reach the people when they visit the market or of 
visiting their farms one by one. When a country family 
is converted, their house serves as a centre from which the 
Christian message may spread, but the initial stage has very 
obvious difficulties. 

This problem of rural evangelism is receiving a great deal 
of attention at the present moment. The presence in the 
West China Union Theological College of the Rural Church 
department of the Nanking Theological Seminary is enabling 
the Szechwanese church leaders to draw on the experience 
of the staff from Nanking and to conduct experiments adapted 
to the particular situation in the west. These experiments 
can often be linked with the agricultural work of the West 
China Union University and the University of Nanking, 
thus giving a ready point of contact with the farming com- 
munity. When, as in some instances, the work of the co- 
operative movement can be co-ordinated with these experi- 
ments, a truly rounded programme can be worked out for 
any particular district. 

The presence of strong Christian forces in Szechwan from 
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other parts of China, as illustrated in the last paragraph, has 
brought a day of great opportunity to the Church in the west. 
How deep and lasting the work will be, however, it is very 
difficult to say at present. Many city congregations are now 
composed very largely of men and women from down-river. 
The reason for this is the Government order to evacuate the 
cities. Local Christians almost invariably have relatives 
in the country to whom they can go, whilst the down-river 
people prefer to stay onin the city itself. If the war were to 
finish suddenly and the refugees to return immediately to 
their old homes, many city churches would seem strangely 
empty. There seems little probability of this, however, and 
it is much more likely that during the next year or two there 
will be a steadily increasing intermingling of the two groups 
to the mutual benefit of both. 

No review of any church would be complete without some 
reference to its theology. Most of what has been written 
above has been concerned with the witness and work of the 
Church. This emphasis comes naturally to the Chinese 
people, who are essentially practical in outlook, and also 
reflects the prevailing attitude among the Christians. It 
is arguments from Christian experience that are effective 
to-day, rather than any appeal to ultimate truth. This 
approach has its undoubted value, but it also has its dangers. 

What these dangers are was brought out very clearly by 
Dr. T. C. Chao in his article entitled ‘The Future of the 
Church in Social and Economic Thought and Action,” pre- 
pared for the Madras Conference. He pointed out then 
that ‘“‘the up-to-date Chinese Christian is really at heart, 
and in spirit, a Confucianist under a different name ; for the 
force of circumstances has turned Jesus into a Confucius. 
Those who follow Him do so because of His character, not 
because of His religion. The necessary consequence is 
clear for the Church. It is merely ‘Chiao Hui,’ a voluntary, 
human organization of religion to push the so-called Christian 
movement in China.” 

These are strong words and call all who are concerned with 
the state of the Church in China to heart-searching and deep 
thinking. The vast wealth of western theological thinking 
is still hidden from the Chinese Church. Very, very few of 
the clergymen in West China are capable of assimilating 
these ideas and re-interpreting them to their own people. 
Here lies one of the greatest needs of the Church in Szechwan 
—a really educated ministry. 
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There ate many outstanding Christian leaders in China 
to-day, but very few of them are to be found doing the 
pastoral work of the Church or in positions that give them time 
to reflect on the fundamentals of the Christian Faith. By 
general consent, the Chinese delegation to the Madras Con- 
ference was one of the strongest sent by any country; but 
if the names of those who composed that delegation are 
analysed they will be found to consist mainly of educationalists 
or men holding executive positions in some Christian organi- 
zation, but not pastoral church workers. This is not men- 
tioned in order to belittle in any way the great contribution 
that these people are making, but rather to emphasize the 
present lack of educated ministers doing pastoral work. 

That this lack is keenly felt and is being faced in a realistic 
way is seen in the present interest in theological education. 
The various theological colleges in the country are in close 
touch with each other and are hoping to work out effective 
plans for raising the standard of training and for attracting 
really first-class men into the ministry of the Church. In 
Szechwan the West China Union Theological College came 
into being in 1937, when it had four students. Its growth 
in size to twenty-eight in 1938 and forty-three in 1939 shows 
both how great the need for such a college was and also that 
it is proving attractive to students, most of whom are up to 
university undergraduate standard. 

New life is stirring in the west of China. Above the 
Yangtze gorges a new China is rising, a China which is to 
play an increasingly large part on the stage of world events. 
Whether that new China is to be Christian is also being de- 
termined now in the west. Szechwan can never again return 
to the isolation that has marked its history during the last 
few decades. The Church there has received tremendous 
impetus to go forward in the work of evangelization, and the 
refugees from other parts will return to their own homes 
when the war is over enriched in their knowledge of Christ 
from the experiences through which they have passed in the 
province of the four rivers. 
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INDIAN STUDENTS 
AND THE CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGES 


By C. S. MILFORD* 


ROADLY speaking, the Christian colleges of India 
may be said to have a dual aim, namely evangelism 
and the training of leaders for the Church. Historic- 
ally the former aim is the primary one, for in the days of 
the pioneers of Christian higher education in India, notably 
Alexander Duff of Calcutta and Miller of Madras, the Church 
in India could hardly be said to exist, apart from the ancient 
Syrian Church of Malabar. The aim of these pioneers was 
quite explicitly to win converts from the higher castes through 
the imparting of Western education, which was then some- 
thing of a novelty in India, and a most attractive one. This 
does not, of course, mean that they used education as a bait 
in any unworthy sense; they were convinced that no educa- 
tion could be complete or satisfactory unless it was based on 
Christian principles and imparted in a Christian atmosphere, 
and that its natural result should be to bring the pupils to 
Christian discipleship. 

The very success of the early missionaries in their first 
object has led to the emergence of the second aim, for as an 
increasing number of educated men became Christians it was 
obviously equally important that their families should be 
brought up under fully Christian influence. At the same 
time many young men of the Syrian Church began to enter 
the missionary colleges, both in Malabar itself and in other 
parts of South India and even as far afield as Bengal, More- 
overt, the rapid growth of the Church in the Mass Movement 
areas created an urgent demand for trained Christian leaders, 
and many young men from these “ backward classes ” them- 
selves proved surprisingly capable of profiting by higher 
education. And lastly, the Christians led the way in India 
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in giving equal educational opportunities to their women. 
For all these reasons the education of the Christian com- 
munity itself began to play an increasing part in the aims of 
the Christian Colleges. 

Further, it is well known that for many years now there 
have been few conversions as a direct result of educational 
work among the higher classes of non-Christians. There is 
no space in this article to enter into the reasons for this, 
which include the vigorous reform movements in Hinduism 
and the growth of the national spirit; but it would seem 
that it is due to no lack of zeal or ability on the part of the 
teachers, for it is true of all the colleges over a long period. 
This also has naturally led to increased emphasis on the 
second aim mentioned above. In quite recent years the lack 
of response to Christian teaching on the part of non-Christian 
students has become perhaps more marked, for reasons which 
will be discussed below. And at a conference of the Christian 
colleges held at Nagpur early in 1940 to discuss religious 
education, some of the most experienced teachers expressed 
the view that the education of the Church must be regarded 
for the present as our primary aim, and that religious instruc- 
tion for non-Christians should be entirely voluntary and 
extra-curricular, while there was general agreement that 
even if it is part of the curriculum a “ conscience clause ” 
should be introduced even if the local Government does not 
demand it. 

Meanwhile, the non-Christian students remain in our 
colleges in considerable numbers, and it may be of interest 
to give impressions of their attitude and its development 
as we have observed it in Bengal during the last twelve 
years; and also to mention some experiments made in our 
work for them in the direction of social service. These are 
also relevant to the work for the Christian students. 

It has been mentioned above that the lack of response 
among non-Christian students to Christian teaching has 
become more marked. This seems to be part of a general 
indifference to religion, which is partly the result of political 
conditions. It is inevitable that in a country like India the 
whole mental outlook of a student should be deeply influenced 
by politics, his religious outlook included. They all feel a 
sense of frustration and are haunted by the continual dread 
of unemployment and poverty in the future. Therefore for 
them politics is not merely a matter for academic debate, 
but represents their hope, shadowy and continually 
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disappointed though it may be, of fuller opportunities and a 
mote prosperous life. Now Mr. Gandhi’s Civil Disobedience 
Movement, which was at its height eleven years ago, was 
essentially a religious movement. In part it was based on 
Hindu and Buddhist traditions of ahimsa; and it is well 
known that Mr. Gandhi’s earlier technique of “ passive 
resistance ” was largely inspired by the writings of Tolstoy. 
The development of this into “ civil disobedience,” which 
was more active, and involved going out of one’s way to 
court suffering which it was hoped would be redemptive, was 
certainly inspired in part by passages from the Sermon on 
the Mount, such as that about the second mile. At that time 
Mr. Gandhi commanded the enthusiastic allegiance of young 
India, not only for his policies but also for his philosophy, 
and it is therefore not surprising that there was a quickened 
interest in religion. The students felt that here was an 
attempt to put religious beliefs into action on the grand scale 
and to realize spiritual values in national life, and many were 
sincerely eager to study the faith that lay behind the experi- 
ment, including the Gospel teaching. Not many of our 
students actually took an active part in the political move- 
ment and went to jail; but of those who did two remain in 
my mind as typical. One was a devoted adherent of the 
Ramkrishna Society, the most vigorous modern Hindu move- 
ment in Bengal, and a man who really practised prayer and 
meditation. The other was an able science student who used 
to come regularly to study the Gospels privately. The latter 
is now a qualified doctor and helps us with our village social 
work whenever he can, and is one of those of whom I should 
say that though he is still nominally a Hindu his life has 
been definitely influenced by Christ. 

The Civil Disobedience Campaign was a political failure. 
Its final collapse in the beginning of 1932 coincided with 
the deepest period of the economic depression in India; and 
the young men who had put their faith in it were left with a 
sense of frustration which was deeper than ever. In their 
disillusionment they tended to feel that Mr. Gandhi had led 
them astray and deluded them with false hopes of the practical 
effectiveness of religious faith. This coincided with the time 
when communism began to be popularized in India, and 
younger leaders came to the fore, notably Jawharalal Nehru, 
who, though never in any sense a communist, makes no secret 
of his conviction that religion has been one of the banes of 
India, a retrograde and divisive force. All these influences 
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tended to turn the minds, especially of the more thoughtful 
students, away from religion. As typical of this phase I 
think of two brothers. One as a student was an ardent 
communist, a little less purely academic than most, who took 
some patt in organizing the labour movement in Calcutta. 
The other, a keen social worker, wrote a pamphlet on world 
history for the enlightenment of the simple Indian villager, 
in which he explained away religion by tracing its origins in 
primitive society ! 

This falling off of interest in religion has not led in the 
case of our college to any difficulty over the Scripture classes, 
which are part of the college routine (though such difficulty 
has been found in some places). But there has been less 
private inquiry and individual keenness. There has also been 
less interest in prayer. In the earlier period referred to, 
Christian teachers were not uncommonly asked by Hindu 
students to lead prayer meetings in the college hostels in 
times of national emergency, e.g. at the time of Mr. Gandhi’s 
fast in connexion with the depressed classes at Poona in 
1932. This lately has happened much more rarely, and no 
such prayerful spirit was evoked at any rate in Bengal by 
Mr. Gandhi’s recent fast concerning Rajkot State. 

There ate signs now of another swing of the pendulum, 
though one must speak with caution after eight months’ 
absence from India and with such scanty news coming through. 
At the beginning of the war the interest in communism 
was still at its height, and many students were still looking 
to Russia as a possible bringer of liberty and progress to 
India. Even after the shock of the pact between Germany 
and Russia the typical view expressed in private was still 
that the war was fundamentally a contest between British 
capitalism and Russian socialism, with Germany really only 
a pawn inthe game. The grim reality of the German menace 
and signs of the military and social inefficiency of Russia 
have helped to show how artificial this view was ; and before 
I left India last summer there were many signs that the 
secularist promise of Utopia was proving as disappointing as 
had Mr. Gandhi’s religious one. Mr. Gandhi, with his 
astonishing skill, has re-established his political dominance, 
but this does not mean that the present generation of students 
have returned to their elder brothers’ allegiance to his spiritual 
leadership. Criticism of him is free and outspoken, and his 
docttine of absolute pacifism is certainly not accepted by 
most of the young people. It seems that there is a gap to be 
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filled and that there may be a new response to deep spiritual 
teaching. 

Meanwhile, how can the large number of non-Christian 
students in our colleges be best influenced? One way is 
through social work ; and we, like other colleges, have been 
making experiments in this direction. Rural Reconstruction 
is, of course, very much “in the air” in India at present. 
Recently I asked a class of students who were beginning 
their B.A. course to write an essay describing what they had 
done in the previous vacation ; more than a quarter of them 
claimed to have done some social work in their village 
homes. One had taken part in a government adult literacy 
campaign; some had gathered illiterate villagers and read 
the newspaper to them, and in one case this had led to the 
starting of a school, and so on. Moreover, it is on the side 
of the application of religion to life that the students are 
most open to influence. Recently an American missionary 
on the staff of a Western India college conducted an investi- 
gation by means of very careful questionnaires into the 
effect of missionary colleges on the religious beliefs of 
Hindu students. This showed that while their beliefs on 
such matters as salvation and the future life changed very 
little, on others, such as the brotherhood of man and the 
Kingdom of God as related to this life, a ferment was going 
on in their minds. 

During the last six years my wife and I and some of our 
colleagues have organized a number of parties of men and 
women students to visit villages near Calcutta, sometimes 
for a week or so, sometimes only for a week-end during term 
time. The projects have been such as do not require con- 
tinuity, for we recognize that this can hardly be maintained 
in such student work. Sanitation has been placed in the 
foreground—this is largely non-existent in Indian villages— 
and an instrument for making a simple borehole latrine is 
used which can be and is bought by local bodies and some- 
times by individual villagers. The people are greatly impressed 
by seeing this kind of work done by “ babus” with their 
own hands. Simple medical instruction is given, and the 
people are taught the use of cheap home remedies, including 
some indigenous drugs. Pamphlets have been written by the 
students with expert help and printed for distribution in this 
work. Village schoolmasters have been given help in modern 
teaching methods, and women have been given greatly 
welcomed instruction in sewing and child welfare. Lantern 
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lectures are given, and every effort is made to win the co- 
operation of local leaders and bodies, and the help of the 
students’? Rural Service Union has been constantly sought 
by the organizers of local social service exhibitions. 

It is the effect of this work on the students themselves 
which is relevant to this article. Of the two Hindu brothers 
mentioned above, the former, the communist, was loth at 
first to take part, since it meant co-operating with govern- 
ment officials. But gradually he was drawn in, and he lost 
much of his suspicion when he found that in practice they 
were working for the same constructive improvements for 
which he himself longed. The other is now an official him- 
self, doing debt settlement work in a rural area, like several 
other old members of the Union. He is still enthusiastically 
carrying on the same line of work in his spare time and 
bringing a real sense of vocation into his official activities. 

A number of Christian students have also taken part in 
the work; with them we have mainly concentrated on 
Christian villages. The most successful have been those 
who themselves come from village homes. One very simple 
boy cycles eight miles in to college every day from his village, 
where he lives in a tiny hut with his widowed mother, con- 
triving to earn enough to keep her and pay his college fees 
by running a little business of making rush mats. He was 
one of a party who camped near his own village, and in a 
few hours he had gathered all the leading men of his own 
hamlet and had them eagerly interested in the new ideas. 
It is well known that one of the problems of the village 
churches in India, as elsewhere, is the continual draining away 
of the best of the young people who find work in the towns. 
It is useless to expect more than a small proportion of those 
who have been through college to return permanently to their 
villages, for there is simply not a living to be made. But 
we aim at giving them an insight into the village needs and 
some of the things that can be done to meet them, which 
will give them in any case some feeling of responsibility 
towards their own homes. Some of the Christian members 
of our Union are now doing government work in rural areas, 
such as the debt settlement work mentioned above, and are 
able to practise continuously what they have learnt. Others 
are eager to help in their holidays and spare time, and in 
this way something at least is being done to bridge the gap 
between town and country. 

As far as the Christian students are concerned, this work 
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has naturally been closely related to the Christian Student 
Movement; it was intended from the first that part of its 
function should be to keep the vocation to village work 
before the minds of the students in the same sort of way 
that the Student Volunteer Missionary Union has presented 
the missionary call in the west. It may be mentioned in 
conclusion that the $.C.M. in India has been showing signs 
of vigorous growth and life in recent years—one of the 
encouraging signs of the growing strength of the Church. 
An important step forward was the amalgamation of the 
men’s and women’s movements, which took place in 1933. 
This has meant that in Bengal since that date the attendance 
at the annual conference, which in India as in Britain is the 
climax of the year’s work, has been usually more than a 
hundred. The all-India conferences are now held once in 
three years, and one has been held this last Christmas in spite 
of war-time difficulties. 


THE SINGING COMPANY 

A Sunday or two ago I went to the small government leper 
settlement at Onitsha. This settlement is a sort of asylum for 
burnt-out cases, or cases that are really too far gone for much to 
be done for them. They are outcasts from their own villages, 
so they find a refuge here where they can end their days without 
being troubled by any one. I conducted services at the settlement 
and administered the Holy Communion to about thirty of them. 
After the service was over and I was packing my case, I heard 
them begin to sing a hymn, the words and tune of which were 
strange to me. I said: ‘“‘ What is that you are singing?” They 
told me it was a chorus that they had composed themselves, and 
the words, translated, were as follows: 


Since I have Jesus, what more do I want ? 
Since I have Jesus, what more do I need ? 
Since I have Jesus, what else matters ? 
Since I have Jesus, it is enough for me. 


They seemed so bright as they sang their little ghorus, and yet 
between the whole lot of them they could scarcely muster one 
whole pair of hands! Some looked half blind, and many of 
them came but slowly and painfully when they came to receive 
the Holy Communion ; yet they could sing—and sing words like 
these, too! What a testimony to the fact that they had found in 
the Christian Gospel something which the world could not give | 
And yet it was not something, but a Person, living and satisfying. 


Archdeacon F, E, Wiicock, Onitsha, S. Nigeria. 
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THE CALL FROM 
NIGERIA 


By M.I. POTTS* 


Africa is calling to us now, perhaps as she has never called 
before, for redemption from evil. As we look at the West Coast, 
from which I come, we see Africa at its most civilized and advanced, 
and rejoice that the missionary societies have been allowed, under 
God, so big a share in helping forward its people. But our task is 
not over yet. Twenty years ago, if we had been asked, we should 
probably have said that Africa was calling to us to save her from 
three great evils—from heathenism, from disease, and from ignor- 
ance—and that our function as missionaries was to preach the 
Gospel, to heal the sick, and to teach the illiterate. I am sure 
that we still have these things to do, but that actually now, though 
perhaps unconsciously, Africa is calling to us for help against 
deeper and more insidious evils even than these—against 
materialism, against nationalism, and against nominal Christianity. 
Those are the forces that have brought our own Europe crashing 
to disaster; those are the forces against which we range our- 
selves when we try to think of the present war as a spiritual struggle ; 
those are the forces against which Africa is crying out for help ; 
and every one of them has come into Africa as a result of our 
contacts with that land. It is not too late to combat them now, 
but soon it may be, and that, to my mind, is where the urgency 
of our missionary call from Africa lies in these days of war. 

Materialism has come to Africa from Europe and will surely 
kill its soul unless we can defeat it. Love of money and ostenta- 
tion have so eaten into the heart of the educated African in the 
west that they taint even his Christianity. At the last meeting 
of the Christian Council of Nigeria, one of its chief concerns was 
the question of debt, incurred over and over again by African 
families through the desire to outshine their neighbours in dress or 
in the splendour of a family wedding or funeral. If you pass any 
Nigerian office in a big town at closing time on pay day, you 
will see, clustered round the gate, a group of men—moneylenders— 
waiting to catch the clerks as they come out and to strip them of 
part, sometimes of all their pay, on account of their debts. 

Nationalism is a less well-established evil; but all the elements 
of it ate there, with the race hatred that is bound to accompany 
it in Africa. We have watched, not without misgivings, the 
building up of a strong and politically influential Youth Move- 
ment in Nigeria—so influential that it recently won the Town 
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Council elections in the capital of the country from men who 
had till then represented the town for years. It is largely organized 
and led by men who have spent their time of professional training 
in the British Isles. There are all the elements of a great national 
move forward in it, with its watchword of “Service,” but it is 
not yet captured for Christ, and we must face the fact that that 
is due chiefly to two things—to the poverty of the spiritual life 
of our Church here at home, which has sent these young men 
back to Africa disillusioned and often anti-Christian, and to our 
educational system abroad, which has somehow failed to fill 
them with a spiritual life strong enough to meet and overcome 
such evils as race jealousy, and has not produced a relationship 
between white and black in which these differences of opinion 
can be discussed and faced together. 

And then nominal Christianity, which is perhaps the most 
difficult of them all to combat. It is not in the simple bush 
village that you find it, but in the towns from where the leaders 
of Africa are coming. ‘There are heart-breakingly frequent cases 
of outward profession of Christianity, accompanied by moral 
failure so brazen that no attempt is made to conceal it. Some 
words from the report of the last meeting of the Nigerian Christian 
Council emphasize this :—“ Polygamy is not considered by many 
Christians so much a sin as a custom. Many good Christians 
fulfil the law apart from this one thing. The Church should 
make a clear and definite declaration upon this subject. . 
The Church is not pure because it is not utterly loyal to Christ.” 
There is an attitude of mind abroad which believes that moral 
and spititual integrity are not reasonably to be expected, and that 
seems to have forgotten or never learnt that the power of the 
Holy Spirit is there waiting to pour itself out upon those who 
come to God in humble obedience and steadfast faith. 

Is this why there are so tragically few conversions to Christianity 
in the towns, and why the Mohammedan missionaries from 
Egypt, who are penetrating more and more deeply into Negro 
Africa, are winning so many people for Islam ? 

I have drawn a picture of the state of things in the big West 
African towns, because I believe that they are the citadels which 
must be captured for Christ. In the bush districts all over Africa 
there are teal mass movements into Christianity. I could tell 
you stories of faithful African men and women, scattered up and 
down the country in the villages, living lives that are an inspira- 
tion to their own people and to us; of lonely pastors and their 
wives whose homes lift up the hearts of all who visit them to 
God, in spite of months with no spiritual help from outside ; of 
teacher-catechists in the villages, living faithfully up to what 
they have learnt of Christ, and guiding others along the road as 
far as they can see; of courageous fights against superstition 
and moral evil such as none of us dare say that we could face 
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without failing. But these men and women will not hold out 
if we cannot win educated urban Africa for Christ, and it is from 
there that a great challenge comes to European Christianity now. 

Just at the moment when this challenge comes to us, the Govern- 
ment of the British Empire has come forward with a more definite 
declaration than ever before of its belief in the supreme importance 
of missionary work and of building the civilization of Africa 
on Christian foundations. We are deeply appreciative of their 
faith, and we rejoice in their generosity. But it is of vital im- 
portance that we should respond to this with a spiritual gospel 
and a missionary policy that will not compromise with what it 
knows to be the highest. We should be betraying the very 
trust that the Colonial Office has put into our hands if their offer 
of support led us to accept for Africa a second best. 

What is this call that comes to us from the people of Africa ? 
Surely it is to a great spiritual adventure—a challenge first and 
foremost to the Church at home to a new and deeper understanding 
of the claims of Christ on our lives—a call to give to Africa all 
we have to give it in the way of spiritual resources, and to see 
to it that those resources are richer than they have ever been 
before—a call to the certainty, so sure that we shall never go back 
on it, that we must always work for quality rather than quantity 
in our planning for the Church in Africa and our training of its 
leaders. The war will help us there if we have the courage to let 
it. It is forcing us, in these days of limited resources, to accept 
only the best of our missionary recruits, and in Africa itself to 
hand over responsibility to our African brothers and _ sisters. 
This, if we are ready for it, will bring us a challenge to ask our- 
selves again whether our training of these Africans is such as 
will strengthen them spiritually to stand up against all the many 
forces that are waiting to drag them down. 

I have come home from Africa to take part in the training of 
women missionary recruits, because I believe that it is the most 
important way in which the Church in that land can be helped 
at this time. We have got to get away from the slipshod and 
haphazard ideas of what serving God really means, with which 
we are so often content, and help these future leaders of the 
African Church to face the fact that, whether in England or 
in Africa, obedience to Christ is a thing that requires training 
and self-discipline and dogged persistent endurance—things 
that do not come naturally, and that must go on throughout the 
whole of our lives. This utter loyalty to Christ, to which the 
National Christian Council of Nigeria calls us and which would 
purify the Church, is something which demands a lifetime of 
patient determination. We must send out men and women to 
Africa with this belief so rooted and grounded in them that 
nothing can shake them, so that they will be a real source of 
spiritual strength to the African Church. 


: 
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THE DIOCESE OF 
GIBRALTAR 


By THE ARCHDEACON OF GIBRALTAR* 


EXT year the Diocese will be celebrating its centenary. 
N With what feelings? In what circumstances ? 
Certainly with feelings of profound thankfulness 
to Almighty God for countless mercies received during the 
last hundred years, and for the way in which He has blessed 
our feeble efforts to promote His glory and advance His 
Kingdom in the area assigned to the Bishop’s jurisdiction. 
That area stretches over a dozen different states, and reaches 
across the whole length of Southern Europe and Asia Minor, 
from Lisbon to the Caucasus. 

The responsibilities of the Bishop of London as spiritual 
shepherd of all British congregations overseas—still sur- 
viving in his delegation of the care of our people in Northern 
and Central Europe to the Bishop of Fulham—had long 
been too overwhelming for efficient discharge. And so in 
1842 Bishop Blomfield’s insistence induced the authorities 
to initiate this new diocese in the Mediterranean, with its 
centre and principal cathedral in our colony of Gibraltar. 
Its twofold object was (a) the adequate shepherding of our 
scattered flocks—many of them with centuries of history 
and tradition—and (b) the cultivation of closer relations 
between our Anglican Communion and the Orthodox 
Churches of the East. 

By the mercy of God both of these objects have been 
in a large measure attained. Till this war came, with its 
blight over the greater part of Europe, our many happy 
colonies, spread throughout the Iberian Peninsula, the French 
Riviera, Italy, the Balkan countries, and Turkey, had their 
chaplaincies with regular administration of the Word and 
Sacraments; and the British Diaspora was steadily being 
keyed up to its right spiritual tone, so as to be, under God’s 
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providence, a stabilizing, peaceful and in every way healthful 
influence in the lands of our sojourn. We were learning to 
discard a good deal of our insularity and insular prejudice, 
to behave as decent and courteous guests of the countries 
of our choice, and to radiate, in lands from whose peoples 
we ourselves had much to learn, something of the bracing 
breeze of British freedom and fair-play—an element calcu- 
lated to enrich the atmosphere already charged in each case 
with the characteristic gifts of the race and nation concerned. 

Nor was the second task forgotten. From the very first, 
and with increasing momentum as the decades followed one 
another, our Bishops—loyally seconded by their chaplains 
in the Near East—have with acceptable modesty, sym- 
pathy, and understanding, developed ever closer relations 
with the Orthodox Hierarchy of Eastern Europe and the 
Turkish Empire. The war of 1914-18, for instance, knit 
us very closely with the Church in Serbia, as the present 
war has done with those of both Serbia and Greece. Many 
of the present Yugoslav clergy had much of their training 
at Cuddesdon and other English colleges ; and the staunch 
attitude of Yugoslavia in face of the German menace owes 
not a little to the spirit of its clergy. The reception of the 
late Patriarch of Rumania, Miron Cristea, in our country— 
in London and in Lincoln Cathedral—was a notable result 
of the work of the diocese of Gibraltar; and nothing can 
be more certain than that Rumania would not have sur- 
rendered her freedom had that fine Christian leader—who 
was at one time both Patriarch and Prime Minister—been 
still at the helm. ‘ 

The devastating march of the Axis Powers has brought 
confusion to our diocese and temporarily ruined its work 
over more than half the area it covers; for though Turkey, 
Spain, Portugal, and the two gallant strongholds of Malta 
and Gibraltar are still free from the tyrants’ grip, we have 
lost our standing in Italy and the South of France—which 
in happier days used to furnish the diocese with a full third 
of its annual income. In these regions we have only one 
chaplain remaining at work in France, and only one in Italy. 
Fr. Bailey, at St. Mark’s, Florence, is still permitted by the 
Italian authorities (all honour to them!) to minister to the 
aged and decrepit members of his flock who could not leave 
the country; and Canon D’Albertanson, from Beaulieu, 
aided by a few gallant laymen, does all the shepherding in 
his power of our scattered people still marooned on the 
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Riviera. The flourishing work in our colony at the Rumanian 
oil-fields of Ploesti and in the port of Constantza and all our 
work in Bulgaria have been broken off with the collapse 
of those countries. 

Our touch with the Balkan Churches has not been irre- 
vocably broken by the enemy’s occupation of their countries. 
Canon Douglas, whose long intimacy with the Orthodox of 
the Near East is unrivalled, was able to send out stirring 
broadcasts to them for the Orthodox Easter, and to the 
Rumanians in particular on their Independence Day, May roth. 

It is not without significance that on May 1st there was 
initiated a “ Rumanian Democratic Committee” in London 
(18, Broadwalk Court, Palace Gardens Terrace, W.8) for the 
furtherance of the aims of Great Britain and her allies—the 
nucleus of a world-wide ‘‘ Free Rumania.” 

On the collapse of the defence of the Greek mainland, the 
Bishop retired to Egypt, in company with Mr. Sitters, chaplain 
of Belgrade, and Mr. Raymer, chaplain of Athens, and some 
300 British nationals. Since then his movements have been 
somewhat obscure. But we know that wherever the Bishop 
is, active work is going on, and that other centres are likely 
to make demands upon him similar to those which he met 
so efficiently in Athens. 

In the middle of May he proposed to return to Malta and 
there to release one of our chaplains for a holiday; but we 
understand that this plan was abandoned at the earnest request 
of the chaplains themselves. So now we cherish hopes that 
he may find his way home before the end of the year. 

In Spain we have re-established our Embassy Chaplaincy 
at Madrid, and Mr. Herbert Brown, who was chaplain there 
during the war of 1914-18 and ‘“‘ knows the ropes” has 
received a letter of fellowship from his predecessor, Fr. Bailey 
in Florence. He is going to visit Barcelona from time to 
time and may perhaps be able to do something for our 
dwindled groups elsewhere. 

In Portugal, at our three centres of Lisbon, Oporto, and 
Estoril, excellent work is being done by our chaplains ; and 
here, as in the Near East, war conditions have quickened the 
tempo; for work among refugees of many friendly nations, 
and in Lisbon among seamen in the port, gives our chap- 
lains and church-workers tasks almost beyond their strength. 
The same is true of Canon Johnston’s work at Gibraltar, 
where the service of the wounded has meant visiting three 
hospitals almost every day. And the inspiring influence of 
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Chancellor Nicholls and Mr. Farrie in much-bombed Malta 
can hardly be overstated. 

The immediate call we have to meet is for funds to carry 
on the work of the poorer of the fourteen chaplaincies still 
open, and for immediate expansion of the work among 
Service men, centred in Athens: {200 has already been sent 
out, of which {100 came in the course of a few days from 
devastated Bristol, where Mrs. Perrott—herself a distin- 
guished exile from the Rumanian oil-fields, is working with 
all her might amid bombings and fire-watching responsi- 
bilities—for the diocese she loves so well. A few days ago 
the Bishop cabled again, this time asking for a further £300 
for immediate needs, including those of a torpedoed crew 
who have lost everything except their lives. 

This brings us to the problem of the Mediterranean Mission 
to Seamen, which is entirely responsible, in the Mediterranean 
area, for the work done elsewhere by the better-known 
Missions to Seamen. While many of the accustomed ports 
are temporarily closed to us, overwhelming responsibilities 
are concentrated in a few centres. And here, as in the case 
of devastated chaplaincies, large sums will be needed to 
hasten the work of reconstruction as soon as “ this tyranny 
is overpast.” 

Meanwhile it is a costly and also a very intricate matter 
to meet the charges for rates and taxes and upkeep of our 
churches and other property temporarily lying idle. 
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DR. KRAEMER, DR. GRANT, 
AND PERE CHARLES 


By C. T. WOOD* 


T the close of one of the most exhaustive surveys of 
missionary activity in modern times, The Christian 
Message, Dr. Kraemer notes three tendencies as 

representing three aspects of the missionary urge—evangelis- 
tically-minded missions (broadcasting the message); cul- 
turally-minded missions (permeating the country); and 
Church-minded missions (building-up congregations in well- 
knit and ordered ecclesiastical life). It is not his purpose 
to hold a brief for any one of these three ways as against 
any other. He regards these three tendencies as tested by 
“the only valid and indestructible foundation of missions ” 
which he enunciates as “the apostolic consciousness of 
joyful obedience to God’s Will as manifested in the revela- 
tion of Christ, and our gratitude for this divine gift.” 

But for Anglicans the question must arise: Is this suffi- 
cient? We have too readily accepted many of the findings 
of the Tambaram Conference without protesting that they 
are not applicable to Church-minded missions or pointing 
out that the Anglican conception of the Church answers 
many of the problems which other Religious Bodies are 
facing. It was Dr. Grant in 1843 who already foresaw this 
situation. In his Bampton Lectures, with the somewhat 
cumbersome title of: The past and prospective extension of 
the Gospel by Missions to the Heathen, he wrote of the dangers 
of “a faulty and feeble individualism . . . the being joined 
to Christ is made to consist solely in the acceptance of certain 
truths, and in the inward experience of their power.”’ And 
he insisted upon what Kraemer was later to call the Church- 
minded missions as being the only valid growth and develop- 
ment. Put in his somewhat naive way: “Christ has ap- 
pointed a divine institution for this end, and without it this 
end cannot be accomplished.” He therefore envisaged the 
Church planted in a country as an essential part of the work 
of missions and had none of the qualms which Dr. Kraemer 
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expresses about “alien ecclesiastical forms.” On the con- 
trary, he writes: “It will seem indispensable that, in planting 
any mission, not one or two individuals be sent, but that 
a brotherhood of clergy, under one invested with episcopal 
authority, be associated together, and thus form the germ 
from which a Christian Church may unfold itself in its full 
proportion.” 

It is interesting to recall Dr. Grant when we turn to one. 
of the most significant studies of the rationale of missionary 
activity, a collection of the writings, addresses, and lectures 
of Pére Charles in Missiologie, published at Louvain in 
April, 1939, under the auspices of A.U.C.A.M.t As this 
book is now extremely difficult to obtain, a rather full 
summary of his position must be attempted. 

He starts from the presumption that the formal object 
and reason for missionary activity is to plant the Church. 
This definition needs examining in some detail. He draws 
an important distinction between the mission of the Church 
and the work of missions. The former is conversion and 
never ends; its objective is co-extensive with the life of the 
Church on this earth. The latter is to place the means of 
conversion and grace within reach of all those of good-will 
(qui ne sont pas des sourds volontaires), and its objective 
is therefore limited. The mission of the Church will there- 
fore continue long after the work of missions has ceased. 
For already there are countries where the Church has been 
planted, (he instances the United States of America), which 
possess all the essential organizations of the Church with 
its recruitment of clergy assured from the country itself, 
and countries where as yet the Church has not been planted, 
such as China, Japan, Africa, and the lands of Islam. By 
planting he means primarily an indigenous clergy as the 
first objective, but also, more fully, a native episcopate, 
religious communities, and the means of grace available for 
the majority of the inhabitants of the country. By this 
definition he avoids any geographical distinction as the 
matk of a missionary. The missionary is no longer the 
romantic exile of the nineteenth century popularized by 
Chateaubriand, but the planter of the Church; and he can 
be called a missionary only if he works in a country where 
the Church has not yet been planted; it has nothing to do 
with the fact that the country can be termed “‘ overseas.” 

Pére Charles finds the great principle behind missionary 
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endeavour in the doctrine of the Body of Christ. In one 
of the most interesting chapters of the book, he examines 
and rebuts several popular but incomplete reasons for mis- 
sionary work. He takes first the definition: ‘‘’To share 
with others a truth of which we ourselves are convinced 
is a natural human impulse”? and points out that the 
desire to convert others, where it exists (and it is not common 
to all religions and is therefore not a natural human impulse), 
cannot be confined to missionary activity, but is common 
to all true discipleship. He then examines the Funda- 
mentalist definition, that the impulse rests solely upon the 
command of Christ, ““Go ye and baptize all nations,” and 
shows how this again cannot be regarded as the unique 
and distinguishing feature of missionary work since it is 
still carried out in countries which have long been Christian. 
Neither can the impulse be due solely to the exercise of 
“ Caritas,”’ for then the distinction between charity at home 
and charity abroad is immediately introduced. But the 
doctrine of the Body of Christ with the necessity to plant 
that Body where it has not yet been planted, because we 
outselves are incomplete until that has been done, that 
doctrine is the fundamental reason for all missionary en- 
deavour. We are all members of this Church which has 
not yet attained to her full growth, and until then we cannot 
live our fullest life any more than we can until all the 
limbs of our own body have attained their perfect devel- 
opment. It will be seen at once how this avoids any divi- 
sion, too common in every Christian body—Roman, Anglican, 
and Free Church,—between those “ interested in’? missions 
and those who have other interests and claims. For every 
member is individually incomplete until the whole Body is 
completed by its realization over the whole world. 

To Pére Charles the approach and the solution is theo- 
logical through and through. The rationale of missions 
comes from the conception of the Body of Christ. He is 
seldom controversial, but he places his finger unerringly 
upon the spot when he speaks of the great weakness of 
Protestant Missions, “ C’est la défaillance de la doctrine.” 
The whole history of the development of the Anglican 
Church in the last three-quarters of a century is on his side, 
and the seventeen Provinces of the Anglican Communion— 
the Church planted in the country concerned—shows that 
Dr. Grant’s principles were well carried out. 
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THE SONG OF THE 
NEW CREATION 


By THE BISHOP OF JARROW* 


“ And they sing a new song, saying, Worthy art thou to 
take the book and to open the seals thereof: for thou wast 
slain, and didst purchase unto God with thy blood men of 
every tribe, and tongue, and people, and nation, and madest 
them to be unto our Goda kingdom and priests ; and they 
reign on the earth.” —Revelation v, 9-10. 


OUR months ago a sermon was preached from this 
pulpit on the Hymn of Creation, a song to which a 
Christian prophet in the dark days of the Apocalypse 

fearlessly riveted the attention of the Church. But as he 
listens to it a bitter discord sounds in his ears. The joyous 
response of created life to the movement of its Creator is 
suddenly arrested. A challenge is flung into its midst before 
which it becomes inarticulate and dumb. In answer a new 
song arises, a song of a New Creation. It is to this hymn 
that I would ask your hearing to-day. 

“ There is death in the pot of modern civilization and it is 
not likely to heal itself.” So wrote a modern prophet, Neville 
Figgis, during the course of the last war. There are few 
to-day who would not re-echo his words, and with deepened 
emphasis. Creation, which has yielded her riches more 
abundantly meanwhile, is now daily, hourly being reduced to 
poverty, nay, to agony and destruction. Of itself it can give 
no answer. It turns dumbly and wistfully to man, its head. 
As he surveys the present or dares to peer into the future, he 
can see no clue to its unravelling. He speaks proudly of a 
New Order, which is only ancient and futile tyranny; or 
more humbly, as in this country, he is silent. His peace aims 
are obscure. The Book of Human Destiny, to use the vivid 
imagery of the author of the Apocalypse, is ‘‘ close sealed with 
seven seals.” So man at his best, like the Elder in the vision, 
“weeps.” For so the New ‘Testament writers vividly 
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describe him confronted by the insufficiency of human 
knowledge. 

But man at his worst becomes a cynic, for “ the tragic cry 
of the human heart is that it will not acquiesce in a world 
whose sole meaning is that it has none.” And the cynic is 
one who does acquiesce. He cannot make sense of life; he 
can only ask one question to which he finds no answer: 
“Who will show us any good?” Let us, however, not 
condemn but try to understand him, for he is particularly the 
child of this age. In a civilization that has multiplied com- 
forts and increased our sensitiveness to suffering, that has 
so often sought relief in philanthropy and humanitarianism, 
and mistaken kindness for goodness—is it strange that men 
become cynics? They are perhaps our most dangerous foe 
to-day, and may become more deadly still in the future. 

So let them turn us with deeper urgency to the secret 
disclosed to the lonely prisoner in the Zgean Sea. 


““ And I wept because no one was found worthy to open the 
book, or to look thereon : \ 

** And one of the elders saith unto me, Weep not: behold, 
the Lion that is of the tribe of Judah, the Root of David, hath 
overcome to open the book and the seven seals thereof. 

** And I saw in the midst of the throne and of the four living 
creatures, and in the midst of the elders, a Lamb standing, as 
though it had been slain, having seven horns and seven eyes, 
which are the seven spirits of God sent forth into all the earth. 

“And he came, and he taketh it out of the right hand of 
him that sat on the throne.” 


It is a strange picture, intended of course not for the 
imagination but for the understanding. It is a Figure, 
wielding royal dominion that confronts him—“ the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah,” but clad in the robe of a Servant, of a 
Lamb, the symbol of Sacrifice. He is not, however, bruised 
and bowed, but “ standing ’’—erect, vigorous in creative 
power. Powerful indeed, for he is seven-horned ; wise, for 
his insight is also seven-fold ; universal and ceaselessly active 
with the world-wide and age-long energy that flows from the 
Heart of Reality, the throne of God Himself. 

Before, however, we look at this vision more closely, let 
us pause to remind ourselves that, in this and in the hymn 
that follows, we ate not studying a theological document. 
They enshtrine, rather, in a popular form, the faith of an early 
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Christian community in heavy times. We must not look to 
them for a full doctrine of the Atonement, though much, very 
much, of that doctrine is implied. They are simply the 
picture of the Living Christ of men’s personal experience, 
confronted, as we are, with the call of sacrifice. As such let 
them speak to us. 

Sacrifice—what does that word conjure in our minds ? 
Loss, pain, death? An inhibition of man’s highest powers, 
necessary, no doubt, at times to preserve his freedom, but in 
the final result an impoverishment? There can be little 
doubt that in theological as well as other circles this is where 
the emphasis has lain—on the costliness, not the fruitfulness, 
of sacrifice. In contrast, let a recent biographer, Robert 
Seaver, speak of a figure whose story never seems to grow old 
with the telling, Robert Falcon Scott, the Antarctic explorer. 
Let the verdict of a fellow-competitor in the race, the Nor- 
wegian Helmer Hannsen, stand as a preface. 


*T do not believe men have ever shown such endurance at 
any time, nor do I believe there will ever be men equal to it.” 
His biographer then continues: “It is difficult to read Scott’s 
journal of the last marches. It is impossible to quote from it, 
since every sentence cries aloud for quotation. ‘The sentences 
come crisp and short; they are for the most part simple and 
direct statements of fact; they are tense with the tenseness of 
a great fight, as (we are made to feel) his breath comes hard in 
the traces. 

“How tremendous is the power and beauty of this direct 
expression of a strong intelligence and a stronger heart ! 

“Always it is mind and will that are dominant to every 
situation. However hardly circumstances could buffet him, it 
could not take the citadel of his reason or break through the. 
defences of his will. As he realizes that the dice... are 
weighted against him, so his determination grows, in his own 
words, ‘ to see the game through with a proper spirit.’ 

““*T should like to keep the track to the end. . . . Must fight 
it out to the last biscuit.’ 

“Thus does the spiritual adventurer come into his own. 

“ And as the reader, sitting at ease and comfort and security, 
ashamedly turns the pages of this journal, and recalls other 
examples of heroic failure, the question leaps irresistibly to 
mind—is it a necessity for self-realization to go, in some way 
or other, to the supreme limit of suffering and endurance? Is 
this the lesson that these examples teach, and that sooner or 
later must be learnt by every rational sentient creature ? 

“And the verdict of conscience, if made in all honesty, is 
equally irresistible—yes, it must be so. 
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“ For a man can never really know himself till he is tested to 
the uttermost.” 


So, as his biographer concludes, Scott “has left behind 
him the inspiration of a great example which will never fail 
to kindle the courage of each new generation; andalso... 
a monument of English literature which of its kind is un- 
surpassed.””? 

Let us pause for a moment to look more closely at what he 
calls “this spiritual adventurer.” A necessity is laid upon 
Robert Scott. There is something positive to which he is 
responding, an inward pressure. “ We could have come 


through had we neglected the sick. . . . Must be near the 
end—have decided it shall be natural. . . . I do not regret 
this journey. . . . How much better has it been than lounging 


in too great comfort at home.” 

Here then is a story of sacrifice which thinks of it as a goal 
to be achieved rather than a task to be endured. If there is 
a sense of loss it is swallowed up in that of a greater gain. 
And he was not mocked. As his biographer points out, he 
not only found himself in that death, but others found him, 
and he left behind him a supreme gift—a monument of 
English literature. His sacrifice was, in effect, both a revela- 
tion and a creation. 

With such thoughts in mind, listen once more to the 
hymn of the early Christians: ‘‘ Worthy art thou to take 
the book and to open the seals thereof, for thou wast slain 
and didst purchase unto God with thy blood men of every 
tribe, and tongue, and people, and nation, and madest them 
to be unto our God a kingdom and priests ; and they reign 
on the earth.” Here again are words in praise of sacrifice, 
though they strike a deeper and more profound note than 
human lips can utter. They, too, tell of a life on whom a 
necessity was laid, of an inward pressure, and of a loyal 
response even unto death. ‘The Son of Man must suffer.” 
** Arise, let us be going.” They tell also of a revelation, a 
revelation not only of man in his poverty and possibilities, but 
above all of God in Whom that poverty can be enriched and 
those possibilities be enlarged. For at the heart of the 
Universe Christ showed men that the life which throbbed 
through all creation was a sacrificial life, a life whose only 
concern was the perfecting of His creatures, cost what it may 
to Him and them. Thus His last act was for them always 
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typical. “Take, eat—this is my Body . . . Drink—for this 
is my Blood.” .And so He poured out His soul unto death. 
Men confronted with such facts could have no doubts in 
whose hands their destiny lay and that in His hands it 
was safe. ‘Worthy art thou to take the book, and to 
open the seals thereof, for thou wast slain.” The sacrifice 
of Christ, then, was a revelation. But it also issued in a 
creation. \ 

It is too little recognized how much of His life was spent 
in the circle of a few chosen men. In fact, they were all that 
He left behind—a poor relic to whom was not even entrusted 
a journal ; but it contained the seed of a new race. They 
were the first fruits of His New Creation, the forming 
and fashioning, if only in embryo, of members of a Body, 
human instruments through whom His sacrificial life could 
be expressed in time and for all time, a Body which is His 
Church. That is its character, the seal and stamp whereby it 
should be evident to mankind. ‘“‘ He did not die that they 
might live but that He might live in them. ‘Can ye drink 
of the cup that I drink of and be baptized with the baptism 
that Iam baptized with?’ ‘Weareable.’ ‘ Ye shall indeed.’ 
“As my Father hath sent me even so send I you.’ This was 
their dread vocation, and this was the power with which He 
endowed them. ‘And He breathed on them, and _ said, 
Receive ye the Holy Ghost.’ He suffered unto death not 
that men might not suffer, but that their sufferings might be 
His.”+ “* Worthy art thou for thou didst purchase unto God 
with thy blood men of every tribe, and tongue, and people, 
and nation, and madest them to be unto our God a kingdom 
and priests; and they reign upon the earth.” 

This then is the New Order of Christ and this the theme of 
the Song which heartened our Christian forefathers to their 
tasks, as it may well hearten us to-day, both as citizens and 
Christians. 

It is not wisdom to pretend to know accurately what is 
moving in the hearts and minds of fellow-citizens of this 
country, still less of mankind. But this at least is clear. 
Men may give lip-service to Christian values, but only sacrifice 
will translate them into acts. What then will the people of 
this England do in response to the recent appeal that a more 
fully Christian education shall be provided for all its children 
who desire it? We hear much speech about the building 
of a more Christian civilization. A Christian civilization is 

1 George Macdonald, 
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impossible unless its builders are instructed Christians ; and 
only convinced Christians can so instruct. 

But our horizon is being lifted far beyond these shores. 
Whatever else may be obscure in men’s economic problems, 
it is certain that they are not merely national but international, 
and that our Christian civilization to be effective must be 
world-wide. The Church overseas, therefore, if only for this 
reason becomes the concern of every Christian, not the interest 
of the few. It is, however, within our own immediate borders 
that we must first be tested, and the critic is already at the 
door. To quote words from the Report of the recent Con- 
ference at Malvern: “There is urgent need that the Church 
of England should radically re-organize its own economic and 
administrative system, and so reconstruct this as to make it 
an expression of unity of purpose and especially of brother- 
hood in the Ministry. Until it does this its testimony to the 
world will be blunted.”’! We may agree or disagree, but 
there can be few, if any, who would uphold the status guo. If, 
then, changes there should be, only readiness to pay the price 
will make them. But it is perhaps in worship that the spirit 
of sacrifice is most fully tried and revealed. For it is by 
worship that we discover the meaning and place of our 
fellow-creatures and all created life within His purpose. In 
other words, it is through worship that we become aware 
that our status is not that of masters but of servants. This 
is the truth—the Figure of a Lamb, that gave birth to that 
ancient Hymn of Praise. We read that, as it echoed through 
the universe, Creation also renewed its song. 

So it must be; for if “the earnest expectation of the 
creation waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God,” 
then that expectation is fulfilled when it sees in man the 
meaning of the mysterious life that throbs within it. ‘‘ Except 
a cotn of wheat fall into the ground and die it abideth by 
itself alone, but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit.”” Thus 
the vision ends and we return to our world. It is being tried 
to the uttermost, and if it is a “ necessity for self-realization 
to go in some way or other to the supreme limit of suffering 
and endurance,’ may we not hope? Are there not signs that 
we may? For surely 

“We discern through the dark, 
Eastward, not now very far, 


A song too loud for a lark, 
A light too strong for a star.” 


1 Report of Malvern Conference, p. 9. 
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SPIRITUAL REVOLUTION 
IN THE EAST 


Spiritual Revolution in the East. By Dr. Wavrrr Freytac. Lutter- 
worth Press. 264 pp. 7s. 6d. 


By P. A. MICKLEM* 


In his foreword to the English translation to this book, which 
first appeared in German, Dr. William Paton speaks of it as “ the 
result of a long journey undertaken” by the author “in the 
interests of German missions through the Dutch Indies, China 
and India,” and of the author as “one of the leading men in 
German missionary thinking and administration.” The angle 
from which the book is written must therefore be taken into 
account. The fact, however, that the writer’s interest is primarily 
in German Lutheran Missions and that his theological standpoint 
is that of German Lutheranism in no way detracts from the value 
of a book which is likely to stand out as a contribution of first 
rate importance to missionary literature. 

In his missionary journey, which included New Guinea as well 
as the Asiatic countries, Dr. Freytag found throughout, in spite 
of the immense differences in standard of life, civilization, and 
religion between the peoples visited, that the same major question, 
consciously or not, was everywhere being asked with the same 
urgent demand for a satisfying answer. It is the question of a 
spiritual basis of life adequate to the needs of the East of to-day. 
Where, it is asked, can be found that basic principle, that funda- 
mental belief which in the clash between Western and Eastern 
civilization, and in the breakdown of the traditional spiritual back- 
ground of Eastern life, can provide a spiritual foundation for the 
very structure of society itself? Is the answer to be found, as 
it is the purpose of the book to suggest, in a Christianity which, 
detached both from its European setting on the one hand and 
pagan tradition on the other, can prove to possess the creative 
power from which will spring that “‘ something new and original ” 
which alone can meet the crisis of the time ? 

The urgency of the question arises through the impact of the 
West on the East, and the penetration everywhere of Eastern life, 
among more primitive peoples as well as those of an ancient 
and advanced civilization, by European institutions, customs, 
and thought, with their dissolvent, disintegrating influence on the 
traditions and mode of life characteristic of the East. The first 
and most superficial reaction to this penetration is, very widely, 
found to take the form of mere external imitation of Western 
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ways, in dress, social habits, and the use of Western appliances, 
born of a desire for “a better life,” apparently thus offered to 
those, especially of the younger generation, who have learned to 
resent the cramping bondage in which hitherto they have been 
held by the social and religious traditions of their homes and 
upbringing. Adrift from their native moral and spiritual moor- 
ings and superficially Europeanized, there thus emerges the 
numerous class of those, in India, China, and elsewhere, who 
negatively emancipated from the old are yet not at home in the 
new, and are uprooted beings with no secure spiritual foothold 
for themselves, and lacking membership in any community to 
which they can give unqualified allegiance. 

There are, however, those in Eastern lands, and they not few, 
who are rightly jealous of their racial and national character, 
believe in its value and desire to see it preserved, and are fully 
alive to the dangers with which it is threatened by the impact 
of an aggressive Western civilization. ‘They see that this all- 
pervasive force is one which not only affects external customs and 
habits, but undermines those spiritual and moral sanctions which 
have hitherto provided a religious basis for the whole of life. 
They are not unwilling to borrow from the West the things which 
are indispensable to modern life. But they do not want to be 
swamped by the West, and they are looking anxiously for a 
Spiritual basis of life which can protect them against the disinteg- 
tating influences of Europe and give them, as individuals and 
as a community, a standing of their own in the world of to-day. 
Some hope to find this protection in a return to and a revival 
of the immemorial traditions and beliefs of their people, not 
however in the primitive unadulterated form which they took 
before the invasion of the West, but rather as modified and supple- 
mented by selective borrowing from the West. It is found, 
however, that even as so supplemented there is no stable spiritual 
ground to be secured through a return to the inherited religious 
beliefs and practices of these Eastern peoples; for not only in 
external observance, but even in their inner recesses, these tradi- 
tions have already been invaded and broken up beyond restora- 
tion, and the only result of a syncretistic attempt to combine the 
old and the new is a life divided uneasily between two worlds 
and lacking cohesion and inner unity. 

A second method of self-protection on the part of the East 
from the destructive impact of the West is that of unconditional 
surrender to the creed of Nationalism. What serves the supposed 
political interest of the people in the assertion of its claim to 
national independence carries with it its own unquestioned 
justification, and a cult is deliberately developed, of Mother 
India or in China of Sun Yat-Sen, into a claim of ultimate 
allegiance to the national goal as itself the final and absolute 
good. But however far his method may serve immediate political 
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purposes, it possesses in itself no creative power to remould 
the life of the people or to provide it with a secure spiritual 
standing ground. It is concerned only with what is useful for 
certain immediate political interests. It cares nothing for those 
first principles which are rooted*in reality itself and regard for 
which can alone meet the spiritual needs of men and nations ; 
and because it has no concern for what is true but only for what 
is useful, it is a short-lived expedient wholly inadequate to meet 
the fundamentally spiritual crisis of the time. 

Where then can wisdom be found in this day of perplexity 
throughout the Eastern world? Is it, after all, in the outcome 
of the work of Christian missions that the solution of this vexed 
problem is to be looked for? ‘To use Dr. Freytag’s own words, 
can “the Word be genuinely effective in the encounter between 
preaching which is inevitably confined in Western tradition and 
a nationality equally indissolubly bound up in pagan tradition, 
so that both foreign control and pagan influences can be avoided, 
and something new and original be created?” Is the missionary 
message being delivered and accepted in ways which provide an 
affirmative answer to this question? There are difficulties on 
two sides. For on the one hand the Western missionary cannot 
altogether sit loose to his Western background. Indeed, he is 
apt to be looked upon as himself a potent factor in the European- 
izing of the East, and despite himself is compelled to present the 
Gospel and shape the infant Church along lines which he has 
inherited from the West. And on the other hand, the Christian 
convert is apt, perhaps insensibly, to carry over with him into his 
new faith much in thought and custom which, below the surface 
at least, still roots him in his pagan past. This, however, is not 
the whole story. Where the divine imperative of the Gospel is 
met by a real decision, whether on the part of the native com- — 
munity as a whole, or on the part of individuals, a decision which 
carries with it the claim not only of verbal assent but of practical 
obedience, where there is a readiness to follow the guidance of 
the Spirit into untrodden ways of thought and living, there the 
miracle happens and there “‘ something new and original ” comes 
into view. There the Church appears as the community of those 
who have accepted the new way; and in Christ is found to be 
One who is neither of East nor of West, and yet is of both, who 
can “make both one” and provide the one satisfying answer to 
the question which the whole Eastern world is asking, the question 
as to how amid “the removing of those things that are shaken ” 
life can be rebuilt on a secure spiritual foundation. Such, in 
general terms, is the thesis which the writer constantly illuminates 
by examples taken from a very wide and close experience of native 
life, pagan and Christian, in the East of to-day, and which forms 


the subject of a very remarkable book now made available to 
English readers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Christ, the World Church, and the 
Specialist 


SIR, 

I hope that Mr. Allen’s article in your last number will provoke 
discussion, and offer herewith a contribution to such discussion. 

1. I wish heartily to endorse his statement that in the situation 
of to-day, “‘ the order of vocation becomes (1) Christ, (2) a par- 
ticular line of work, (3) this line of work in any and every country, 
rather than (1) Christ, (2) work in another country, (3) the readiness 
for any and every kind of work.” 

This truth is far from receiving general recognition in the 
Church in England. A Candidates’ Secretary recently told me that 
_ she was constantly having to say to ardent young women who 
could offer only the qualifications of an elementary teacher, “ What 
service can you give to the Church in India or China which many 
Indian or Chinese Christian women cannot give much better to 
their own countrywomen.” In the parishes of England, under- 
standing of missionary work is certainly, in Mr. Allen’s words, 
“related to the Church overseas as it was fifty years ago, rather 
than as it is to-day.” This is not true of the missionary societies, 
but they have not yet succeeded in getting the new conceptions 
through to the parishes and the parish clergy ; in some cases, more- 
over, modifications are definitely needed in their own organization 
and procedure. 

2. I suggest, however, that what Mr. Allen says about specialist 
gifts in the service of Christ needs some or even considerable 
modification when the necessary distinction is drawn between the 
more general and the more limited senses in which the word 
“ specialization ” can be used. 

By the more limited sense of the word I mean that which applies, 
e.g., to important administrative or educational posts; it is 
largely of such posts that Mr. Allen writes, and all that he says 
about them is true and valuable. But in India, at any rate, (I have 
no knowledge of China), such posts still form only a very small 
proportion of those for which the Church asks for men and women 
to come out from England. In most of her dioceses, the Church 
of India still needs the contribution of English priests who after 
some years will take charge of rural districts and in time become 
archdeacons ; for a community of poor and out-caste village 
Christians, perhaps in the first or second generation of a mass 
movement, cannot produce priests of sufficient number or ability 
for such work. The Bishop of Dornakal still uses English 
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atchdeacons ; and even in the strong and old-established Church of 
Tinnevelly, the Bishop is asking for an English priest for such 
work in one part of the diocese. In all her dioceses the Church 
of India still calls for the help of trained women teachers in various 
types of schools, and of trained women for Mothers’ Union and 
other similar work. Again, the demand for foreign doctors and 
nurses is only limited by the available supply of personnel and 
finance. These priests, teachers, medical and other workers are 
hardly specialists in the sense of which Mr. Allen appears, at any 
tate mainly, to be thinking. ‘They each have, indeed, their own 
particular line of work, as contrasted with the missionary of two 
generations ago, who had, as Mr. Allen says, to be ready for any 
and every kind of work ; but they are not specialists in the ordinary 
sense of the word, and—here comes the important point—the 
conditions under which they can be recruited and can give valuable 
service are distinctly different from those of the specialist. 

3. One such condition of great importance is a real mastery of 
the language and environment. Mr. Allen says that an individual 
selected ‘‘ for some specialist post ” will need two years to enable 
him to reach this mastery. In India I have not known more than 
three or four men, of outstanding brilliance, of whom this was 
true, and those men would have been the first to say that after two 
years they were only beginning to be capable of useful work. 
Men and women of mote ordinary ability take far longer to become 
really at home even in the language, still more in the new environ- 
' ment of thought and life. And while the work of a professor in 
a university college, or of the head of a provincial theological 
college, meets the overseas Church at the point of greatest 
similarity, and often at a point where English is as much the 
language to be used as any particular vernacular, posts such as 
those to which I have referred in the previous paragraph demand 
a teal intimacy with the new language and life which can only be 
of slow growth. A worker’s service in his or her second term of 
five years will be ten times as valuable as that of the first term, and 
that of the third term twice as valuable as that of the second term. 

I should like to offer a note on one other point. Mr. Allen 
tematks that we must not over-estimate the difference between 
Eastern and Western countries in the need for simple direct 
evangelism. As he truly says, “ direct evangelism is still necessary 
in our own country ; it will become very urgent in those European 
countries which have for the moment reacted against their Chris- 
tian heritage.” A missionary who has returned to England is 
forcibly struck by the lack of any general realization of this, and 
of the fact that our ordinal, and therewith the training of our 
candidates for ordination, envisages almost exclusively pastoral 
work among believing (however weak) Christians. 

But a Church overseas has always to face a task of evangelism 
of a different nature from that which the Church of England is 
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slowly beginning to realize as its task. For in England the 
evangelism needed is that of partially or wholly lapsed Christians ; 


_ and Christian individuals and congregations live in a social environ- 


ment and a civilization which are based on Christian principles. 
But in Eastern countries, or in Africa, the Church is a small 
(generally, in fact, minute) body living amidst another and almost 
always hostile religion, and in a country whose sole system of life 
is Hindu, Moslem, Confucian, Pagan, etc. Not only its directly 
evangelistic work but all sides of its life and work are affected 
by the pressure upon it, and upon each member of it, of a positive 
non-Christian religion. 

Among the specialist gifts, therefore, which the Churches of 
the West can bring to the Churches in India, China, and Africa, 
I would include the rare and precious gift of personal evangelistic 
power and the still rarer and more precious gift of being able to 
inspire others to evangelism. ‘The Church in Tinnevelly, for 
instance, has during the last generation received no more valuable 


help from the Church of England than that of certain missionaries 


of the C.E.Z.M.S. who possessed these gifts in an outstanding 
degree. Yours, etc., 
F, J. WEsTERN (lately Bishop of Tinnevelly). 


THE CHARACTER OF BUILDERS 

With Quetta Hospital, old and new, will always be linked the 
name of its chief builder, Sir Henry Holland., In the words of 
Prebendary Cash: ‘“‘ The Quetta Hospital will ever stand as the 
expression of the faith of a gallant and high-hearted Christian, 
whose buoyant faith has ever lifted him above earthquakes, war, 
and other disasters. In his service for Baluchistan is embodied 
the best in C.M.S. medical work throughout the world.” The 
wide evangelistic influence of Quetta Hospital is largely due to 
his personality. He has built up a centre from which Christian 
influence extends far beyond the Frontier tribes of Baluchistan, 
not only in the direction of Sind but into Afghanistan and Eastern 
Iran. ‘The day on which the new hospital was opened marked 
the fortieth anniversary of his arrival in Quetta, and the people 
had raised between them a gift of Rs. 4o00 as a token of their 
love and esteem. 

The skill of Sir Henry Holland as an eye surgeon is known 
throughout India. Blindness is one of the many tragic and 
pteventible forms of suffering to which the Indian villager is a 
victim. The little hospital at Skikarpur, a branch of the Quetta 
Medical Mission, has made its reputation by the large number of 
eye operations performed there and especially by its cataract work. 
It is visited annually by Sir Henry and his team of doctors for the 
first seven weeks of the year, and evangelistic work is a prominent 
feature of this visit—(C.M.S. Outlook.) 
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FROM THE C.M.S. NEWS LETTER. NO. 17. APRIL, 1941. 


The interpretation of the Gospel by the nationals of other 
countries is always a thrilling experience. When I was in 
Calcutta, I was taken by the Rev. P. A. N. Sen, a pastor of the 
city, to see his leper dispensaries. He explained to me how, 
as he went about his pastoral work, he constantly met lepers, and 
this led him to make a survey of leprosy in the city. He was 
staggered by the facts he collected, and he decided that evangelism 
for him meant an effort to help these poor neglected sufferers. 
I have just received the annual report of this dispensary work. 
“Last year,” says the report, “‘ the total number of the patients 
at Manicktolla was 1,405, and these put in 33,967 attendances. 
To deal with them the staff had to be increased.” The small 
buildings were overcrowded and new rooms had to be added, 
and £1,000 was raised by friends for the purpose. The whole 
of this work sprang out of one pastotr’s efforts to apply his message 
in practical ways, and this can be multiplied a thousandfold across 
the world. We have seen it in Japan in Dr. Kagawa’s social 
reforms, and in Africa, through such men as Apolo of the Pygmy 
Forest. 

One of the most Christ-like things I ever saw was on a Saturday 
morning in Bishop Gwynne’s garden in Khartoum. It was 
his custom to invite the blind, the poor, the diseased, and the 
beggars of the town to visit him on Saturday mornings. As I 
followed the good Bishop across the garden I came upon a motley 
throng of diseased, leprous, homeless, and destitute poor. Their 
faces were sad and drawn with suffering, but a new light came into 
them as they recognized the Bishop. He was their friend. He 
understood them and, as some one said, the only time the poor 
people were known to laugh was on a Saturday morning. The 
result of this simple act of kindness was that the Government 
opened a home for this class of people, and they ate now cared 
for and fed and housed. But who would have thought of doing 
this if the Bishop had not expressed his witness in terms of love 
for these broken wrecks of humanity? What an amazing 
apologetic all this is for Christianity! As one worker puts it: 
“In every field we have seen some outstanding manifestation of 
the power that works in the human soul when it is laid hold upon 
by Christ and is surrendered to Him.” 
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TRAINING FOR AFRICAN DOCTORS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


It is interesting and hopeful to read a statement just made in 
the Union Senate by Mr. J. H. Hofmeyer, the Minister of Educa- 
tion there, whose help for any really progessive and human 
project can always safely be asserted in advance. Africans of 
the Union are to be trained as doctors and dentists. The principle 
that the students should be trained in the Union and not overseas 
was adopted by an expert committee of inquiry some time ago, 
but hitherto the African student could not get further than the end 
of the third year at the Witwatersrand University, as contact 
between African students and European patients was not allowed 
at the hospital (that of Johannesburg, presumably)—where 
students received their clinical training. 

Now, however, there has taken place considerable expansion 
of non-European hospital accommodation at the Rand, and the 
Witwatersrand University can offer, and promptly has offered, 
facilities for the full medical and dental training of African students, 
whose clinical training will be got in the non-European hospitals 
where, of course, it is as good as at any others. It is curious to 
reflect that the labour of African mine-workers thus smoothes 
the way for professional people, Africans also, whose services in 
time will become available perhaps to the same mine-workers, 
and certainly to their race-fellows. 

The students concerned will take their first year’s science course 
at the South African Native College at Fort Hare, in the Eastern 
districts and the Cape Province, a famous institution in a setting 
of beauty and peacefulness, where some of the country’s finest 
men, including at least one Cape Prime Minister and Chief Justice, 
received their early education. ‘Then, the intending doctor must 
pass five and the intending dentists four years at the Witwaters- 
rand University.—(R. J. SuMNER in West Africa, May 3rd, 1941.) 


TWO CHINESE CLERGY MURDERED 


The Bishop of North China has a sad story to relate. Two 
Chinese clergy of the diocese have been murdered. They were 
the priest and deacon at Amping, the parish next to Chi Chow. 
While on their rounds giving village congregations the Holy 
Communion they were stopped at a river bank by Chinese— 
whether soldiers, bandits, or communists is not clear—who shot 
them, and threw their bodies into the river. No one dared to 
look for the bodies and bury them. The parish is left without a 
pastor, and it seems impossible to send one.—(The Mission Field, 


May, 1941). 


NATAL SURRENDERS GRANTS FROM ENGLAND 

At our last Synod the view was strongly expressed that at such 
a time we had no right to ask or accept money from England. 
On Advent Sunday we had a Day of Offering, preceded by a 
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Novena of Prayer. The object was to relieve S.P.G. of its com- 
mitments to the diocese during this time of war. The sum 
appealed for was £1,700. The amount contributed up-to-date 
is over £2,000, and there is still some more to come in. This 
means that for 1941 at least we shall accept no grant from S.P.G. ; 
and, please God, we shall do the same in the following years. 
It is our hope that never again shall we be content to depend so 
largely as we have done on the generosity of friends in England, 
who have long helped us to bear our burdens.—(TH BisHop oF 
NaraL in Cape to Zambesi.) 


FIFTY YEARS’ GROWTH IN CHOTA NAGPUR 


1940 brought the Jubilee of Chota Nagpur diocese, which was 
cteated by the consecration of Bishop Whitley on March 23rd, 
1890. Mail delays have only now brought accounts of the cele- 
brations held to mark the occasion, on November 2nd and 3rd. 
These began with a great procession in Ranchi of 4,000 people, 
headed by a banner with a portrait of Bishop Whitley. His 
successor, Dr. Foss Westcott, now the Metropolitan, with the 
present Bishop and Bishop Hardy of Nagpur, led three divisions 
of the procession. An open-air service in the grounds of the 
Cathedral followed. Next day special services were held in the 
Cathedral, beautifully decorated for the occasion. At the first 
Celebration of the Holy Communion, at which the Metropolitan 
was celebrant, seven hundred communicated. 

During these fifty years the Church has wonderfully grown. 
Its membership has increased from 7,000 to 40,000; there ate 
fifty priests, of whom thirty-five are drawn from the indigenous 
tribes. The small, mud-built mission schools at Ranchi have 
grown into solid structures housing hundreds of scholars, and 
there ate boarding schools in many other centres. Medical work 
has also greatly extended. 

A week later the Metropolitan returned to share with Bishop 
Noel Hall in the consecration of the Church of the Holy Cross 
at Tamba, a long journey out into the hills. This has been built 
as a memorial to the Rev. Roy Glossop, who was drowned in 
trying to save the lives of his companions while crossing a flooded 
tiver in 1936. It is a fine brick building, over 100 feet long, re- 
placing a little mud chapel which has hitherto served the parish. 
One thousand two hundred people gathered for the consecration, 
and next morning five hundred communicants were present at the 
first celebration of Holy Communion, taken in Mundari by the 
Metropolitan. Here again was proof of the steady growth of 
the Church’s life-—(The Mission Field, May, 1941). 


ENGLISH PRIEST RELEASED FROM PRISON IN COREA 


The Rey. A BE, Chadwell, who was condemned to ten months’ 
penal servitude in Corea for alleged breaches of the currency 
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regulations, was released on May 5th, 1941. His sentence had 
previously been reduced from penal servitude to imprisonment. 


THE COLOUR BAR IN WAR-TIME 


It is not a missionary but a prominent engineer who has recently 
been pointing out how the colour-bar is handicapping Africa’s 
war effort. Mr. T. P. Stratten, retiring president of the South 
African Institute of Electrical Engineers and Director of Technical 
Production under the Director-General of War Supplies, dealt 
with this subject in an address at the annual meeting of the 
Institute in Johannesburg. After pointing out that this was essen- 
tially a war of supplies, and that output depended on the amount 
of skilled labour available, he went on, “In other countries the 
labourer in the shop can in many cases be pressed into more 
useful services ; because, being round and about the machine tools 
in the shop, he at least knows something of them and can be taught 
quickly to perform certain of the more simple operations with 
them. In this country our labourer is the native, who is debarred 
from taking part in such work. . . . It places this country at a 
disadvantage with other countries in respect of the great labour 
problem of munitions production.” It may be that from this 
experience S. Africa may learn that it is not only in the ways of 
war that the Colour Bar places it at a disadvantage-—(From Li e 
and Work, June, 1941.) 


GIFTS FROM A LEPER COLONY 


The Rey. E. B. Sharpe, writing from the leper colony at Purulia 
says: “ During the past fifteen years our leper brethren have sent 
over £200 as thankofferings to the C.M.S. in London... .I 
wish you could hear the thunder of drum and tinkle of cymbal 
as our brethren come with baskets of rice on their heads singing 
ptaises at the harvest festival. It took several of us an hour to 
count the collection, over zooo pice, and a ton and a quarter of 
tice last time. How many at home who have two normal meals 
daily would for three months give up one to put in the collection ? 
Your Indian brethren have done that for years past in Chota 
Nagpur.”—(C.M.S. Outlook.) 


FROM THE SOUTHERN SUDAN 


The Nuets in the Southern Sudan are said to be one of the 
finest tribes in Africa, tall and thin and warlike. Some of them 
suggested that it was good for the white man to be fighting 
each other because now they would be allowed to renew their 
own raids on the Dinkas. Others said that they could not under- 
stand why the European war lasted more than a day, and that if 
only the Government would give them a free hand, they would 
soon settle the enemies of Britain with their spears—(C.M.S 
Outlook.) 
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ANGLICAN HUMANITARIANISM IN COLONIAL 
NEW YORK. By Frank J. Kuincperc. The Church 
Historical Society, Publication No. 11. Philadelphia. 1940. 
X -+ 295 pp. 


This book is an extremely interesting collection of monographs’ 
appearing originally in the Historical Magazine of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America, dealing with the first hundred 
years of the S.P.G. in America. One cannot do better than quote 
the author’s question in the Introduction: “Can it be that the 
dramatic achievements of the Wesleys and Whitefield (themselves 
priests of the Anglican Church) in preaching, in the use of mass 
hymn singing, and in organization, have obscured a precise and 
well-balanced appraisal of the intellectual and social contributions 
of those who remained faithful to the Anglican Communion ?” 

From 1702-1783 Professor Klingberg has attempted to answer 
this question in a review of the leading ideals in the Annual Sermon 
of the Society, and in addition to this he has printed the sermon of 
Bishop Fleetwood (1710), Bishop Secker (1740), and Bishop 
Warburton (1766), zm extenso in Part JI of the book. Added to 
this, he has given in an Appendix the names of all the Society’s 
Select Preachers of the eighteenth century, which we note includes 
such famous names as Bishops Gilbert Burnet, Berkerley, Beveridge, 
Butler, Porteus, and Dean Stanhope. 

His other studies are devoted to the S.P.G. policy towards the 
Indians and the Negroes, with a special chapter on Sir William 
Johnson and the S.P.G. He has found in the reports and letters of 
the Society’s missionaries abundant material for valuable informa-’ 
tion and side-lights on the intellectual outlook and social customs 
of the day. One cannot resist quoting the gifts sent in 1712 for 
the Mohawk Mission : 

“Queen Anne donated a communion cloth, altar cloth, 
cushions, a Bible, and communion plate. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury furnished copies of the Commandments, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and 97 prints of the Queen’s effigies, arms, etc. ; and the 
Society sent a painting of its arms and 6o sermons.” 

We are also given a list of baptisms which makes one wonder 
how the missionary got round Solomon Tinliheraroungswo and 
Sarah Uttagrarondagroungh. 

Part II is a select bibliography of immense value to anyone 
interested in this period of Anglican expansion. 


C..T. Woon. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT IN BASIC ENGLISH. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 548 pp. 8s. 6d. 


This latest translation of the New Testament is written in 
simple, direct, and easily mastered English, known as “ Basic ”— 
a system developed by Mr. C. K. Ogden, of the Orthological 
Institute of Cambridge. In collaboration with the Institute, a 
committee directed by Dr. S. H. Hooke, Professor of Old Testa- 
ment Studies in the University of London, has prepared in the 
last ten years a new translation of the whole Bible from the original 
sources, incorporating the results of the most recent work on the 
problems of biblical translation, The text was subsequently 
revised by a committee of Cambridge scholars appointed by 
the Syndics of the University Press, and the work has thus benefited 
from the supervision of two independent groups. 

The version is primarily intended for English-speaking peoples, 
and for their children who will now for the first time have a 
Bible they can really understand; although for those fully con- 
versant with English, “‘ Basic”? is not altogether a convenient or 
adequate language to think in. But people in China, Africa, 
South America, or elsewhere, who are learning English in some 
simplified form should find it very helpful. However, when it 
is remembered that the Basic vocabulary is limited to 850 words 
—and for the Bible 1,000 words—of which only eighteen are 
verbs (including four auxiliaries), it will be realized that the richness, 
beauty, and dignity of the Authorized Version will often suffer 
serious loss. 

Simplification is, of course, a most desirable thing, but the root 
question seems to be whether in the process the ideas are simplified 
as well as the words. A simplified word scheme inevitably 
imposes limits on the ideas, and therefore the added simplicity 
must be balanced against loss of finer shades of meaning. More- 
over, it is not legitimate to simplify ideas when the words do not 
requite it, as seems to have been done in Acts i, 1 (“the things 
which Jesus did and His teaching from the first””). The following 
verses contain examples where fullness of meaning is inevitably 
sacrificed to limitations of vocabulary: Matt. xvi, 19, (“‘ whatever 
is fixed by you on earth”); Mark ii, 18, (“the Pharisees were 
taking no food’); Acts i, 26, (“ they put it to the decision of chance’). 

A few chances of greater accuracy in translation seem to have 
been missed, e.g., Luke xv, 22 (“the first robe”); Luke xvi, 8, 
(“ wiser towards their generation”); Acts xxiii, 34, (“ which kind 
of province do you come from?”). But greater accuracy will be 
found in John xxi, 15-16, though the phrasing is somewhat 
clumsy. The necessity for periphrasis because verbs are cut out 
is bad. We find examples of this in “have knowledge” for 
“know”; “ being conscious” for “ knowing” ; “ make prayer” 
for “pray”; “had baptism” for “ were baptized”; “ make 
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himself low ” for ‘‘ humble himself” ; ‘‘ have love” for “ love ” ; 
and “‘ take the sense of ” for “‘ understand.” 

There are also some important biblical words cut out, necessita- 
ting awkward circumlocution. Examples of these are Suffering, 
Fasting, Alms, Humility, Repentance, Ascend, Resurrection ; and 
“ come back from the dead ” is not the same as “ rise again.” 

However, in spite of the severe limitations imposed by Basic 
English on a translation of the Bible, the experiment was certainly 
worth while. There is admirable directness and simplicity in 
many passages, and the work should prove useful in schools, both 
at home and abroad; and in any case it is preferable to school 
Bibles which consist of selections from the Authorized Version. 

We understand that the publication of the Old Testament in 
Basic English will follow in the near future. 


FocbuSe 


COMMENT BATIRONS-NOUS EGLISES, CHAPELLES, 
ECOLES EN CHINE. By P. Muuizr and A. GuEsqurbres, 
S.J. Published by Synodal Commission. Obtainable from 
Lazarist Press, Peit’ang, Peiping. 80 pp., price $4 Mex. 


This is a guide for western clergy who are responsible for 
building churches, seminaries and so on in China. But the authors 
are very much interested in the use of the Chinese style of archi- 
tecture by the Church, and the book is therefore of great interest 
for many outside China, or not directly responsible for building. 
Both letterpress and the pictures and plans (there are a great 
number of both) are of great interest and concern to.all who think 
of the indigenization of Christianity in China. 

The authors first set out what it really is that constitutes the 
Chinese style of architecture and not, as so many westerners think, 
curving roofs, brilliantly-decorated eaves, and columns—but (i) a 
symmetrical lay-out, with a main axis running north and south, 
the chief buildings being placed in line one behind another, 
their facades facing south; (ii) the usual type of building is the 
rectangular “ Tien” or hall, sometimes divided into naves with 
columns, and often raised on a terrace; the walls do not support 
the roof but, as in modern western architecture, merely fill space ; 
(iii) roofs are in great stretches and avoid joins; they usually 
protrude considerably to give shade, and ate often a quarter or 
a fifth of the building’s total height. 

They then consider some of the technical objections to building 
in the Chinese style; for example, a great quantity of wood is 
used, and wood is expensive, and moreover liable to fire and 
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rot, and is costly in upkeep. But the Chinese style, apart altogether 
from esthetic and kindred considerations, has not a few advan- 
tages—in a climate which goes to far greater extremes than does 
the climate in most parts of Europe, the thick walls keep the interior 
relatively cool in summer and warm in winter, and the heavy 
roof has the same effect; the roof, moreover, keeps out the high 
sun in summer, but admits the low sun in winter. 

Maintenance is more of a problem with Chinese than any 
other style of architecture, and the authors think that in some 
respects it is permissible to use modern technical aids; for 
example, columns may be of brick or cement, instead of wood, 
provided one keeps to dimensions possible for wood; and 
cement may be used for lintels and arches. Traditionally, Chinese 
buildings have been mostly on the ground floor, but the style 
readily permits buildings of more than one storey. 

Successive chapters, with many plans and pictures, concern the 
building of a dispensary, a school, a Catholic mission, a chapel, 
a seminary project. 

The book concludes with a dream of a mountain-centre for 
Christian pilgrimage, combined with an orphanage or the like, 
analogous to the famous non-Christian places of pilgrimage, to 
which Christians could go for a few days’ withdrawal from the 
daily round and for meditation on their faith. 

The many pictures and plans, some of buildings actually 
erected, some not so far used, are not the least interesting part 
of an absorbing book. Among the most interesting are pictures 
of a church at Wu Hao in Inner Mongolia; there are small bells 
under the corners of the tower-roof, as is the Buddhist custom, 
and the subjects of the carvings inside were chosen by the work- 
men themselves. ea abs VED 


THOMAS BAINES, ARTIST AND EXPLORER, 1820-1875. 
By J. P. R. Watts. Cape, 1941. 351 pp. With 14 
Illustrations & Map. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Wallis has made a sympathetic study of a very lovable 
character about whom little has hitherto been known by the 
general public. 

Thomas Baines first went to South Africa in 1842, and after 
trying his hand at many things accompanied the British troops in 
the Kaffir War of 1850-1853 as official artist. It was an adventure 
which marked the turning point in his life, and from then onwards 
he determined if possible to make his art and his explorations 
sustain each other. He never went back on this decision which at 
times entailed incredible hardships, but his indefatigable spirit 
always carried him through and he never did less than his best. 
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His main travels can be briefly listed: to North Australia with 
Gregory in 1855; to the Zambesi with Livingstone in 1858; to 
S.W. Africa and the Falls in 1861; and to Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland in 1869. Mr. Wallis gives each of these journeys 
in detail, and the story of the voyage in the long-boat round 
Northern Australia is a miniature epic. It was in many ways the 
happiest of his expeditions, for the others became clouded with 
disappointments and frustrations. Most people now recognize 
that Dr. Livingstone treated him unjustly, and Mr. Wallis has the 
support of Professor Coupland in rehabilitating Baines’s character. 
But the London Company who sent him to investigate reports of 
gold in Matabeleland did more than treat him unjustly; they 
failed him. The last years close with unavailing attempts on 
Baines’s part to persuade the London Company to take up the 
option which he was one of the first white men to obtain from 
Lobengula, and there is something very poignant in the fact that 
the Company suggested to Baines that he should try and sell the 
shares in South Africa, whereupon a young man whose name was 
Cecil John Rhodes offered to subscribe £50. This must have been 
the first connexion that Rhodes had with the land that was after- 
wards to bear his name, and if only Baines had lived for another 
fifteen years all his troubles would have been solved. Mr. Wallis’s 
comment on Sir John Swinburne is the key to the whole of Baines’s 
life: ‘‘ He (Swinburne) represented the new policy of exploitation 
as against the old disinterested spirit of hazardous exploration 
exemplified in Baines.” 

Mr. Wallis makes three observations on Baines which can stand 
as a summary of his character: “‘ He always gave more than he 
received’; ‘‘ He loved doing things”; and ‘‘ He never talked 
much of himself.” There could be no better qualifications for 
one who spent so much of his time on long and hazardous expedi- 
tions with but few companions; if he had not the qualities of a 
great leader, at least he had those which make loyalty possible. 

His pictures are familiar to all interested in South Africa and 
preserve for us many scenes of early days in that country which 
would otherwise have been lost. The book has a generous 
selection of them, together with a useful bibliography at the end. 


C.7yEe WOOD: 


THE DISPERSION OF THE TAMIL CHURCH. By N. C. 
Sarcant. S.P.C.K. in India. 87 pp. 1s. 6d. 


In this book Mr. Sargant deals with an interesting and inspiring 
subject—the wanderings of the Tamil people in their own and 
other lands, and the consequent spread of Christianity. ‘‘ Just,” 
he says, “as the first Apostles preached in the Jewish synagogues 
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and numbered the God-fearing Jews as their first believers, the 
missionaries of the last century found Tamil Christians to welcome 
them and listen to them in many strange places. Their homes 
became houses of prayer, and their relatives became the first in- 
gatherings of the Christian missionary.” 

Beginning with a very brief account of the Dravidian origin of 
the Tamils, he carries us swiftly through the early history of 
Christianity in the Tamil country, dealing more especially with the 
first Protestant Mission of Tranquebar in 1706 and at greater 
length with the work of Schwarz and his successors at Tanjore. 
Schwarz’s converts, as he points out, “ became the foundation 
stones upon which the new missionaries began to build their 
work.” From that point it went on from strength to strength 
until in 1851 out of 74,176 Indian Christians in the Madras Presi- 
dency, 51,355 were Tamils. 

It is well known that the Tamil people have shown more enter- 
prise in settling abroad than any of the other peoples of India. 
In the Study of Emigration prepared for the Tambaram Con- 
ference, quoted in the Appendix, three reasons are given for this: 
(1) economic pressure; (2) the emigration habit, dating from the 
famine of 1876, and (3) the enterprising spirit of the Tamil 
Christians. 

The main part of the book tells us of Tamil emigration to 
Mysore and other parts of India, and, abroad, to Ceylon, Burma, 
Malaya, and even as far afield as British Guiana, the West Indies, 
and Uganda. 

Two striking things emerge from the study—the deteriorating 
effects of being separated from their home-country and culture, 
and, in spite of this, the loyalty of the Tamil Christians to their 
religion under many and great difficulties. Held together, here 
by a church leader, there by a catechist, they not only gave their 
feeble witness, but were often the means of spreading Christianity 
among others. The story of Christian David in Ceylon, of V. 
Solomon in the Nicobar Islands, and of V. D. David in Uganda ; 
above all the part played by the Tinnevelly Missionary Society and 
their secretary (afterwards Bishop of Dornakal) in building up the 
great Church in the Telugu country, show how greatly the faith 
and evangelistic zeal of the Tamil Christians have contributed to 
the spread of the Gospel in many lands. 

The book would be more attractive if the author had not tried 
to deal with so large a subject in so small a compass. Some parts 
of it are overcrowded with detail. 

We would echo the wish of the writer that “ this study may 
awaken the Indian Church to send out many more workers among 
their brethren of the Dispersion ” and, to this end, we hope that 
some part of it at least may be translated into Indian vernaculars. 


Dora TIGKELL. 
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LOVEDALE, SOUTH AFRICA: The Story of a Century, 
By R. H. W. SHEPHERD. Lovedale Press, South Africa. 


x-+ 532 pp. 5s. 6d. 

To those who are looking with intense hope to the future 
of the natives, the foundation of whose development is in the 
wotk which Lovedale represents, this book is an inspiration. 

If the book were merely a contribution to South African his- 
tory, or if it merely set out to give a vivid picture of the early 
settlement in South Africa, it would repay diligent study. But 
its contribution is very much more vast: it is a record of the 
cultural and tribal traditions of the natives which, to the author, 
as well as to a great many who are deeply concerned with native 
welfare, must be the basis for future consolidation and develop- 
ment. The author attacks with vigour the assumption, which is 
only too prevalent, that Native Civilization is a void which must 
be filled by education with Europeanism. ‘“‘ For missionary and 
convert alike, the day was then distant when they would perceive 
that God was in the land before the missionaries of the Cross 
arrived, and that He was at work before they began. The passage 
of time and wider experience was to bring the vision that it is the 
work of Christ to preserve all that is fine in the culture of the 
people, for He came not to destroy but to fulfil.” 

The author points to the compelling voice of Lovedale in 
directing policies for the benefit of the natives, and consonant 
with the steadfast purpose of the devoted workers—whose con- 
tribution to its development he discusses—in producing among 
the natives civilization built upon Christianity rather than Chris- 
tianity compromised by civilization. It is a voice heard with 
increasingly effective vigour in that splendid monthly publication 
of the Lovedale Press—South African Outlook. 

The book acknowledges that the future of the native race is 
bound up with the soil, and that education must be directed to this 
end. To this effect technical education is given a prominent place. 

By way of a magnificent climax to this record of progress and 
achievement is the section on Lovedale’s Philosophy of Educa- 
tion. Quotations are tempting but impossible. At a time when 
in England opinion is sensitive about the religious aspect of 
education, this chapter is more than a definition of a local con- 
cept of education: it is the only possible definition of a truly 
comprehensive educational system, which has as its vision— 
“to help in the growth of a full, integrated life.” 


H. C. N. Wriirams. 


UNDER FIRE: The Christian Church in a Hostile World. 
A. M. Cuircwin. S.C.M. Press. 186 pp. 5s. 


The fact of the Universal Church has become almost a common- 
place to the inner circle of missionary supporters. But the 
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otdinary member of a congregation who repeats Sunday by 
Sunday as part of his creed: ‘“‘I believe in One Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church,” seldom stops to think out the meaning of 
these words and their significance in the life of the world to-day. 
This book is addressed particularly to such readers. In its vivid 
description of the place and witness of the Church in every 
continent, attacked by many and powerful foes but facing them 
with courage and resourcefulness, it brings striking confirmation 
of the claim that as a divine society the Universal Church is God’s 
answer to a divided world. 

The author has travelled widely and has seen for himself in 
many lands the Church of which he writes. His position as 
general secretary of a large missionary society brings him into 
intimate touch with the major problems facing the younger 
churches, and also with the life of the Church in this country. 
Missionaries who have served abroad might wish a different 
emphasis here and there. For instance, is it not the responsibility 
of the Universal Church, and not merely of the Church in Africa, 
to find a solution for the vast problems of the colour bar, or of 
the break-up of tribal life which is so largely due to the conditions 
and spread of modern industrialism ? 

In the eighteenth century Africa could not free herself un- 
aided from the slave traffic which was destroying her life; nor 
can she cope with the new perils which threaten her development, 
unless the Church in the lands which control her territories is 
alive to the position and stirs the conscience of its members. 

Japanese Christians may take exception to the statement (p. 17) 
that “in recent months Western missionaries have been driven 
out of Japan.” They wish it to be understood that while certain 
individuals were requested to relinquish their posts, the majority 
of those who have come away have done so voluntarily to avoid 
possible embarrassment for their Japanese friends. Some are 
remaining with very little sense of tension or restriction in carry- 
ing on their work. 

These are small defects in a popular and interesting book which 
deserves to be widely read. 

R, E. Doccerr. 


ONWARD. By H. P. Tuompson. S.P.G. 6d. 114 pp. 
THIS IS THE DAY. By P. L. Garuicx. C.M.S. 6d. 63 pp. 


“Tt is a plain fact of history that the British Commonwealth 
owes more to missionary work than to any other single cause.” 
(This is the Day, p. 56.) “‘ Failure and success alike point one 
moral, a truth that the whole Church knows but too often neglects. 
It is the quality of the Church’s own life that matters.” (Oxward, 


P-37-) 
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i 
The popular reports of the sister societies ate a commentary Es 


on these two themes, a commentary which, we venture to say, 
will be read with thrills of pride. Popular they are but never 
trashy or sensational. They are extremely well written and va 


y 
: 
wealth to China, Japan, Corea, and Iran, but alike within and — t 
beyond the Anglo-Saxon family it is the Anglican genius for 


illustrated ; they are no less well informed and realistic. They 
are, in fact, in the best sense, literature. . 
We are indeed taken beyond the confines of the British Common- 


order and freedom which is displayed. Instance after instance is 
given of the most touching gratitude and sacrifice freely evoked 


from our fellow Christians of our own and other races, and shown ~ 


in prayer and almsgiving, and in the acceptance of responsibility 
for leadership, witness, and evangelism. 


If Christians are suffering all the world over, let us remember 
the words of General Chiang Kai-Shek that “‘ Suffering is achieve- 


ment.” Looking into the future, the following sentences from 
This is the Day (p. 56) are applicable to the work of both, indeed 


of all our great missionary societies: “‘If the responsiveness to 
God of the founders and first supporters of our Society has been — 


a vital factor in creating the possibility of victory in this war, 
may not the responsiveness of their successors in this generation 
be a true preparation for peace? The Christian enterprise which 
they represented has always been on the side of the future.” 


BO Ree 
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